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Religious Conditions in England’ 
By E. GEORGE PEARCE 
PLEASING ASPECTS OF BRITISH PROTESTANTISM 


Ever since the days of the Reformation the group of 
islands lying off the northwest coast of the European continent 
have been a stronghold of the Protestant faith and a city of 
refuge for suppressed minorities from every part of Europe. 
True, there were days when the fanatical views of Queen Mary 
or the despotism of the Stuart kings reversed the process and 
drove thousands of nonconformist Englishmen into exile in 
Holland and America. Generally speaking, however, once the 
half-hearted politico-religious reformation of Henry VIII was 
over and the Protestant faith had imbedded itself in British 
hearts during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, England flung 
wide her doors to hard-pressed refugees whenever persecu- 
tion drove them from their own lands. French Huguenots, flee- 
ing from the vicious Counter Reformation under Louis XIV, 
were received with open arms in Great Britain. Fifty years 
later thousands of Lutherans from Salzburg, repudiating the 
forced conversion of the Roman Catholic archbishop, fled, 





1 Bibliography: Towards the Conversion of England. Report of a 
Commission on Evangelism appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. Published 1945 by The Press and Publications Board. — Our 
Day of Opportunity. Visitation Charge of John W. C. Wand, Bishop of 
London. Published by SPCK, 1948.— Puzzled People. Study by Mass- 
Observation. Published by Victor Gollanz, 1948.— Fascism in the Eng- 
lish Church. By a London Journalist. Published by Henry Walter, 
1938.— Continental Protestantism and the English Reformation. By 
Frederick J. Smithen. Published by John Clarke & Co., 1927.— News 
Review (Oct. 23 and 30, Nov. 13, 1947).— Lutheran World Almanac 
(1934—1937). Published by the National Lutheran Council. 
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some to Lithuania and some to England, where arrangements 
were made for their emigration to British colonies in America. 
Today England has once more become a shelter of safety. 
Even now, after the tremendous impact of two fearful wars 
in which, for a time, Britain bore the whole brunt of the 
attack, she has not failed to resume her traditional role; once 
again she has thrown open the doors of her cities and villages 
to scores of thousands of exiled people who cherish freedom 
even at the cost of great sacrifice. 


We Lutherans regret that the English Reformers, after 
no little indecision, elected to go the way of Calvin rather 
than that of Luther. Nevertheless, from the more general 
view of Protestantism as a whole, we have always looked upon 
British Christianity with a feeling closely akin to admiration. 
People whose sphere of activity in Europe has brought them 
closer to the British Church may be more aware of this un- 
conscious esteem than we who have worked in the detached, 
frankly independent air of America or Canada. This is neither 
the place nor the time to discuss the all-important doctrinal 
implications, but, viewing the whole matter in its outward 
aspects, Britain has always appeared as a bulwark of Prot- 
estant faith and, further than that, a political State shot 
through with Christian ideals. Indications that the ethos 
of the nation is still professedly Christian are not wanting 
even today. Every session of the British Parliament is opened 
with prayer; religious service is provided by law and main- 
tained by public funds in all State institutions and in the 
Armed Services; the B. B.C. has a fully accredited religious 
affairs department; at a public service opening the annual 
conference of the Labor Party at Scarborough recently, the 
Scripture Lessons were read by the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor of the realm, respectively; a few months ago, in 
a world-wide broadcast of the wedding of our future sovereign, 
Princess Elizabeth, the voice of the Primate of the English 
Church was heard speaking to the royal couple in much the 
same way as any Christian pastor would address a young 
couple facing a future together. 

Another sterling feature of the English scene is the com- 
plete religious freedom which obtains there. From the Amer- 
ican point of view, with its principle of complete separation of 
Church and State, this liberty of conscience is taken for 
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granted. But it must be remembered that England has a 
State Church, an official religion recognized by Parliament 
and established by law. That means, in theory, that every 
citizen who has not declared his membership in another body 
is regarded as a member of the Established Church. Or, as 
the Bishop of London said in his Visitation Charge recently: 
“There is not a single citizen in the whole country for whom 
some parish priest is not responsible.” 2 This can, and often 
does, mean difficulties for small unrecognized groups. In 
England, however, this “Established Church” concept has not 
resulted in any way in the domination of religious minorities 
or even prejudice against them by either the government or 
the National Church. I think here of a Lutheran church 
which for the past 280 years has held German services every 
Sunday in the heart of London, even during that trying time 
when the Luftwaffe was battering the face of old London. 


DECAY OF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 


All these factors combined have made England rightly 
stand forth as one of the stoutest bulwarks in the edifice of 
Protestant Christendom or, to change the metaphor, a haven 
of real strength especially in the eyes of Protestant minorities 
in pre-war Eastern Europe. Closer scrutiny, however, reveals 
much that is disturbing. The foundations of English Chris- 
tianity have been weakened tremendously. “Seen from a 
distance,” an official report of the Church of England says, 
“Britain is the country which seems most nearly to approach 
the ideal of a Christian community. But,” it goes on, “behind 
this facade the situation presents a more ominous appear- 
ance.” ? This is the studied appraisal of a committee appointed 
by the Established Church to look into the religious life of 
the people. Such a survey of modern England lays bare a dis- 
tressing situation: the Christian Church as a spiritual and even 
moral force has fallen into moldering decay, just as it has in 
so many other parts of the world. The result? Christian 
England needs missionaries again. The vast majority of 
English people need to be converted to Christianity. There 
are more unconverted men and women in Britain in 1948 





2 Our Day of Opportunity, SPCK, 1948, p. 59. 
3 Towards the Conversion of England, 1945, Press and Publications 
Board, p.2. 
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than when St. Augustine landed with his forty monks in the 
seventh century to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 


As a comparative newcomer and stranger to the English 
scene (having been here less than two years), I would, in- 
deed, be highly uncharitable and grossly presumptuous in 
making this startling statement unless I had decisive and 
demonstrable grounds to support it. I draw upon the follow- 
ing sources as authorities: 1) the report of the Commission 
on Evangelism appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, with the unexpected title: Towards the Conversion 
of England; 2) the News Review national poll by the Bishop 
of London as “ably devised and competently compiled”; 3) a 
similar study (1948) of English public opinion conducted by 
an internationally recognized fact-finding body known as 
“Mass-Observation”; 4) my own personal observations and 
impressions. I shall lean heavily upon the first three, but very 
lightly upon the last. 

There are, I think, three things that indicate unmistakably 
the alarming decadence in spiritual life in England. Each of 
them reflects in its own way the depressing religious apathy 
into which the average Englishman has fallen, but all of them 
cry with one united voice for decisive, Spirit-motivated action 
on the part of the Church. They are: 1) empty churches; 
2) skepticism and unbelief of the masses; 3) breakdown of 
Christian morality. 

Empty CHURCHES 


England is a land of numerous and beautiful churches, but 
reliable polls of public opinion show that an amazingly small 
proportion of the people make use of them for public worship. 
Realizing that there is still a certain prestige value in saying 
one goes to church, even though one has not been for many 
years, the conductors of the two national surveys mentioned 
above admitted that churchgoing is an activity which is most 
difficult to measure. They therefore took every precaution 
against padded figures. The findings published in 1947 were 
agreed that only ten to fifteen per cent of English people attend 
church regularly, while 49 per cent do not attend at all. 
I have heard also this percentage mentioned in public utter- 
ances of leading churchmen. The drift away from the churches 
seems most pronounced in urban communities, especially in 
the London area, where one fifth of the total population of 
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the country lives, while provincial areas in the North show 
up best. If desire for public worship is a valid index of a 
nation’s Christianity, England’s empty churches are a solemn 
warning. 
WIDESPREAD SKEPTICISM 

The idle dreams of a few agnostic intellectuals some 
decades ago have become the religion of the streets today. 
Skepticism has descended to the masses, an indication, per- 
haps, of puzzled, confused ideas in religion, or, worse still, an 
easily adopted expression of apathy — the “what does it mat- 
ter?” spirit. Investigations show that there is a great con- 
fusion of thought and, especially among the younger, out- 
right unbelief regarding such fundamental issues as the after- 
life, the existence of God, the divinity of Christ. The evacua- 
tion of children during the war brought to light such wide- 
spread unbelief that, as the report of the Commission on 
Evangelism says: “the whole country was shocked at the 
amount of the sheer pagan ignorance”* among children of 
primary and secondary schools. In the poll conducted by 
Mass-Observation, people were asked: “Do you believe there 
is a God?” One person in four expressed definite doubt, 
while one in twenty was an uncompromising disbeliever in 
a deity. Even among churchgoers there is a wide rift between 
what people believe and what the Bible teaches. For long 
centuries the Church has justly regarded belief in the doc- 
trines of the virgin birth and the divinity of Christ as a rough 
test of orthodoxy. According to the Mass-Observation study 
one quarter of Church of England churchgoers fail to pass 
this test of orthodoxy. Our Lord’s question: “Who do men 
say that I am?” would today) receive the dismal answer: 
more than a third of England’s people deny that “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” ® 


CoLLAPSE OF CHRISTIAN MoRALITY 


From a national point of view the most frightening in- 
dication of the country-wide desertion from the Christian faith 
is the increasing moral decay. Hand in hand with disbelief in 
a just and living God goes the loss of a sense of personal re- 





4 Towards the Conversion of England, p. 11. 
5 Matt. 16:13. 
6 Matt. 16:16. 
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sponsibility. With that gone, our generation has well been 
dubbed the “Age Without Standards.” Sexual laxity, juvenile 
crimes, decline in personal honesty, a quickly spiraling up- 
grade in divorce cases, and a feverish appetite for gambling 
are all indications of a rapidly ebbing Christian way of life. 


Such, then, is the England of today—a population in 
whose life and thought the appeal of the Gospel of Jesus is 
largely irrelevant. Before I go on to the remedies proposed 
to bridge the ever-widening rift between people and Church, 
just a word or two to bring the whole thing into proper per- 
spective. Comparisons sometimes do more harm than good, 
but they do help toward a balanced appraisal. For example, 
even though the divorce rate in Great Britain has multiplied 
twentyfold since the beginning of the century, it is still less 
than one sixth of the divorce rate in that other great English- 
speaking country, the United States of America. It is not 
unlikely that other phases of national life will bear a similar 
relation. It must be understood that we are dealing in this 
survey with the righteousness that comes of faith in Jesus 
Christ and not with what has been termed “civic righteous- 
ness.” The former is basically spiritual, the latter entirely 
outward. We realize, of course, that the regenerated lives of 
the believing Christians do much to elevate the corporate life 
of a nation, as a leaven lightens the whole lump. Of the 
strength of civic righteousness of the English people there can 
be no doubt. The dark days during the Battle of Britain testi- 
fied decisively to the spirit of sacrifice for others, the cheerful 
endurance and kindly decency the people displayed when their 
island stood alone as a garrison of liberty. 


REMEDIES OFFERED 


We proceed now to an examination of the efforts proposed 
in British churches to meet this problem. A basic condition 
for the cure of any disease is the realization of its existence. 
The clergy of English denominations, Established as well as 
Free Churches, are aware that all is not well in the religious 
life of their country. In common with Christian bodies 
throughout the world the British churches are devoting time 
and effort in an attempt to turn the masses to Christ. The war, 
though it has accelerated the descent of Christian morality, 
has also opened the eyes of the Church to the gravity of the 
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situation. The evacuation of large sections of the population 
and the direction of labor brought about an interchange of 
views that contributed in no small manner to the over-all 
appreciation of the problem. Decided Christians, laity as well 
as clergy, were thus brought face to face with the gigantic 
responsibility they would have to shoulder. The Archbishops’ 
Committee reported: “It would be fatal to minimize the prob- 
lem that confronts the Church. We are called to a far harder 
task than to evangelize the heathen who do worship (how- 
ever ignorantly) a Power higher than themselves. In England 
the Church has to present the Christian Gospel to multitudes 
in every section of society who believe in nothing; who have 
lost a whole dimension (the spiritual dimension) of life; and 
for whom life has no ultimate meaning.” 7 


In the 1943 Summer Session of the assembly of representa- 
tives from both provinces of the Church of England, a com- 
mission of fifty was appointed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York to “survey the whole problem of modern 
evangelism with special reference to the spiritual needs and 
prevailing intellectual outlook of the non-worshipping mem- 
bers of the community.” *® About two years later this com- 
mission published its findings under a title already referred 
to in this essay: Towards the Conversion of England. This 
plain-spoken document is a remarkable piece of work. It con- 
ceives of the Church’s pressing responsibility as being nothing 
less than the conversion of England. “We cannot expect to get 
far with Evangelism until three facts are faced. First, the vast 
majority of English people need to be converted to Christianity. 
Secondly, a large number of Church people also require to 
be converted, in the sense of their possessing that personal 
knowledge of Christ which can be ours only by the dedication 
of the whole self, whatever the cost. Thirdly, such personal 
knowledge of Christ is the only satisfactory basis for testi- 
mony to others.” ® The Commission declares that there is only 
one weapon with which the Church may meet the situation: 
the eternal Gospel, “the good news that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.!° 


7 Towards Conversion of England, p. 16. 
8 Op. cit., p. vi. 

9 Op. cit., p. 37. 

10 2 Cor. 5:19. 
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Realizing that England suffers an acute postwar shortage 
of clergy (one pastor to 1,200 in England as compared with 
one to 600 in America), the report urges the mobilization of 
the whole body of the laity for the work of evangelism, which 
is then to become a normal Christian duty. It envisages the 
home, strengthened by family prayer and Bible reading, as the 
starting place for evangelism; then branching out to the 
workshop and desk; and finally utilizing the peculiar literary 
and professional talents of certain vocations —the teaching 
profession to reach the children, the doctors and nurses to 
bring their witness to suffering patients, officers in the Armed 
Services, welfare workers, trade union leaders, etc. It com- 
mends for evangelistic use all the modern agencies of propa- 
ganda: cinema, radio, television, press, publicity agencies. 
Where the Anglican liturgy is unfamiliar to the people, cer- 
tain carefully planned simplifications may be permitted, though 
not to the extent that the “traditional forms of public worship 
[are] scrapped in favor of an unrestricted medley of popular 
services.” A few days ago, 9,000 clergy and laity representing 
the “shock troops” of the Bishop of London’s campaign gath- 
ered at the Royal Albert Hall to prepare for the opening salvo 
in London in May, 1949. 


STIFFENING OF STANDARDS 


Among the Anglican clergy another device employed to 
halt the migration away from the Church is a certain stiffening 
of standards. This has not, as far as I know, the blessing of 
any official body, but I have often encountered it in isolated 
cases in reading and by personal acquaintance. It is felt that 
promiscuous administration of the Sacrament or church rites 
without regard to the personal faith of those that have re- 
quested such ministration has contributed to some extent to 
the popular view that the Church rites exist only to baptize, 
marry, and bury, and hence has implicitly encouraged the 
drift from the real life of the Church. In one deanery in Lon- 
don, for example, all parish priests have determined to with- 
hold the Sacrament of Baptism unless there is a good evidence 
that the parents obviously intend to bring up the child in the 
Christian faith. In some cases a child is even turned away 
because other children in the family were not attending Sun- 
day school. One parish priest intimated to me that it would 
not be long before the same principles would be applied to 
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the marriage ceremony. In this connection I might make men- 
tion of another measure hinted at by the Bishop of London 
recently: “Presence at Mass each Sunday is understood to be 
a strict rule for Roman Catholics. ... The Church of England 
has no such fixed rule. ... I think myself that the time has 
come for reform in this matter. We shall have to lay down 
some rule for attendance at public worship at least once each 
Lord’s Day. But it is hoped that we shall not press this so 
far as to unchurch those who do not obey.” 14 


EVANGELISTIC RALLIES 


The third concerted effort to reach the unchurched masses 
of England I would mention is that made up of such move- 
ments as “Christian Commando” and “Youth for Christ” rallies. 
These are interdenominational and are largely under the spon- 
sorship of the Free Churches of Britain, although individual 
Anglican clergy have taken leading roles. Deeply influenced 
by similar activities in America and placing their strongest 
emphasis upon the emotional decision for Christ after a care- 
fully planned program of fiery witness and appropriate music, 
these huge rallies are held periodically in the large centers 
of Britain with great success. They attract vast crowds and 
bring the name of Christ to thousands, but somehow, one 
feels, after all the noise has died down, very little permanent 
result remains. The theology proclaimed is, of course, watered 
down, as all “interdenominational” teaching must be. 

In thus trying to gauge the remedies proposed and ap- 
plied for the re-conversion of England, I make no claim to 
being comprehensive. Obviously the awful responsibility of 
unconverted souls lies most heavily on every consecrated 
pastor in England. He cannot escape it, and therefore he must 
devise his own plans to meet the situation in his own parish 
or locality. Those all-important individual efforts are not 
easily evaluated, certainly not in an essay such as this. That 
the state of religious life in England cries urgently for resolute 
action, that Christian leaders are acutely aware that this means 
nothing less than the conversion of England, and that, pressed 
by this conviction, they are contemplating extraordinary 
measures to meet an extraordinary situation — that has been 
the burden of this essay thus far. 





11 News Review, October 3, 1947, p. 21. 
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WHAT CAN LUTHERANISM OFFER? 


RELATIVELY UNKNOWN 


My last question may appear pertinent or impertinent, 
depending upon the point of view: Can Lutheranism offer any- 
thing towards the solution of this problem? As a Lutheran 
pastor serving two mission-minded congregations in London, 
I feel that this question is highly pertinent, though admittedly 
within a greatly restricted sphere; but I am just as certain 
that my Anglican and Free Church friends would regard 
the question as highly impertinent. If the mere mention of 
the name “Lutheran” in connection with the task of reconvert- 
ing England seems to border on the presumptuous, I am re- 
minded of a strange phenomenon in English history: the 
Church that provided much of the new theological background 
of two Archbishops of Canterbury and several bishops, the 
Church that gave Protestant England one of her first martyrs, 
Robert Barnes, chaplain to Henry VIII, the Church whole 
sections of whose confessional writings are incorporated into 
the Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles, the Church that from the 
reign of George I to that of Edward VII— almost 250 years — 
was the third official religion of the British Court — that 
Church is today almost unknown in England. That is the 
first factor to be considered in estimating the impact that the 
Lutheran Church might have upon the English scene. I am 
amazed repeatedly in encountering, sometimes even among 
the clergy, this astonishing ignorance regarding the “Lu- 
thérian” Church. Added to that, where it has become known, 
Lutheranism is popularly identified with Germanism. An 
Anglo-Catholic priest, after a long discussion in which I had 
gone to some length in explaining to him that our churches 
in London had no interest in perpetuating German culture or 
anything else German, protested with an air of finality: “But 
Martin Luther was a German, wasn’t he?” So was Karl Marx, 
and Calvin was a Frenchman! The events of the last seventy- 
five years have given this identification a certain subtle propa- 
ganda value for the Western world. Cardinal Griffin, Primate 
of English Roman Catholics, in illustrating the “catholicity” 
of the Roman Church, said recently: “When you mention the 
name of any Christian sect, you imply at once a national 
allegiance. A member of the Church of England is almost 
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certain to be English . . . a Presbyterian a Scot or of Scottish 
ancestry, an Episcopalian an American, a Lutheran a German.” 
One often wonders whether this is a strategy emanating from 
the City of the Seven Hills. At any rate, calculated or not, 
the association of Lutheranism with Germanism has resulted 
in a transfer of prejudice that is a real obstacle to the popular 
reception of our faith in postwar England. 


Its RESTRICTED SPHERE 


Remember, too, that the Lutheran Church in England 
is an extremely small body. I question the estimate of the 
Lutheran World Almanac which placed the Lutheran popula- 
tion at 250,000 in 1937; I doubt whether there were more 
than 5,000 with Lutheran Church connections in that year. 
True, most larger port cities have Lutheran churches, but 
they have been established in the main only to serve as away- 
from-home centers for sailors, commercial travelers, and other 
occasional visitors from Lutheran homelands. Of the score 
or so of Lutheran churches in London, for example, only the 
two affiliated with the Missouri Synod have in the past made 
any positive attempt to step out of this “foreign” background 
and become indigenous. They are, therefore, often styled 
“the English Lutheran Churches” by other Lutheran clergy- 
men in England, though among the local population the less 
helpful name, “the German Church,” still persists. All the 
others, with the possible exception of certain German con- 
gregations in London, regard themselves as no more than 
extensions on British soil of their own national churches, 
using only the language of their country and drawing all 
their financial support from their diocese abroad. In certain 
periods of their history in England some of these congrega- 
tions degenerated into mere national clubs, and rabid ones 
at that. Indeed, even today it is the practice of some of these 
groups to disfranchise a member the moment he becomes 
British by naturalization or birth. Grown children who desire 
ministration in the English language are encouraged to join 
the Church of England or some other British denomination. 
Thus the second generation has inevitably been lost. For this 
reason, although Lutheran services have been held in Great 
Britain Sunday after Sunday for hundreds of years, no im- 
pression whatever has been made on the general population. 
For all practical purposes, then, Lutheran evangelism in Eng- 
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land means the limited efforts of two small congregations who 
have felt and accepted the challenge of the time. Now, one 
would need to be more of an idealist than an optimist to enter- 
tain the hope that with so small a leaven so large a lump could 
be leavened, thinking, of course, in terms of twentieth-century 
mission activity which lacks the extraordinary gifts of the first 
Pentecost. 
Its PosttivE MESSAGE 

There is, however, another side to the picture. We Lu- 
therans believe passionately that to us in a superlative degree 
has been entrusted the original weapon placed into the hands 
of the twelve men that used it to turn the world upside down 
a long time ago. That eternal Gospel has not spent its force 
through the ages; it is still “the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” }* “sharper than any two-edged sword.” 13 That Gospel, 
pure and untrimmed, is the positive message the Lutheran 
Church has to offer to a people whose trust in the myth of 
human progress has been shattered by the brutal logic of two 
world wars. With its clear-cut distinction between Law and 
Gospel it knows when to utilize the dawning sense of guilt 
and frustration in modern man and when to appeal to the 
dimly, but universally, felt need of a Deliverer from sin and 
of a Justifier of the ungodly. The “whole counsel of God” is 
the only seed for ground broken up and made fallow by the 
just judgments that have fallen upon the world. Humbly 
conscious of our own shortcomings, we Lutherans cannot but 
see in the present situation the noxious harvest sown by the 
hand of Rationalism. Is it surprising that one person in four 
in the Church of England does not believe in the virgin birth 
of our Lord when a leading Anglican clergyman, the Bishop 
of Birmingham, rejects the theory of the virgin birth as a 
“crude, semipagan story”? 14 Modernism, true to form, has 
sapped the strength of the churches. And that is being real- 
ized now: “We believe,” the Commission on Evangelism re- 
ports, “that the tendency to preach another Gospel or a partial 
Gospel, has been the weakness (not to say the sin) of the 
church in our generation . . . and accounts very largely for 
its failure in evangelism.” 15 An Anglican layman protests: 





12 Rom. 1:16. 

13 Heb. 4:12. 

14 Rise of Christianity. 

15 Towards the Conversion of England, p.17. 
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“Modernism has robbed Christian theology of its foundation 
and authority.” 16 There is a tremendous need in England 
today for the revelation once delivered to the saints, the pure 
Gospel untampered by the clumsy hands of man. Only that 
can fill the vacuum left by Modernism and Rationalism. 

Side by side with its authoritative message, Lutheranism 
has an ancient and dignified order of service to offer to a 
people who have come to associate liturgical forms with public 
worship. The English character is, in proverb and in reality, 
staid, slow to embrace what is new. Our liturgy provides 
a splendid point of contact. The compilers of the Book of 
Common Prayer, an Anglican divine agrees, “borrowed freely 
from Lutheran liturgies”; 17 the resultant similarity which the 
Lutheran ritual bears to the Anglican can be of value to the 
mission-minded Lutheran in England. 


INFLUX OF LUTHERAN EXILES 


It was stated before that the extremely small proportion 
of Lutherans necessarily limits Lutheran influence in England. 
A very recent development, however, which may have far- 
reaching effects upon the future history of the Lutheran 
Church in England is the present influx of tens of thousands 
of refugees into the United Kingdom. Partly as an effort to 
meet an acute shortage of labor and partly from humanitarian 
motives, the British government has provided temporary homes 
and employment for homeless people from all over Europe. 
A large proportion of these are Lutherans. With generous 
material help from Lutherans in America, efforts are now 
being made to provide for and co-ordinate spiritual administra- 
tion among these European Volunteer Workers. While it is 
realized that the great majority of these will not remain per- 
manently in England, but will either return to their home- 
lands if political circumstances alter or will emigrate to other 
lands, nevertheless, remnants will remain and may well be- 
come, in the future, nuclei of Lutheran communities all over 
England. A congregation made up of pre-war refugees from 
Hitler’s Germany, for example, was established in Oxford 
as early as during the war. 





16 Fascism in the English Church, p. 107. 
117 Continental Protestantism and the English Reformation, p. 245. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTION OF LUTHERANISM 


In the meantime, however, the influx can be of great 
value in bringing about a wider knowledge and a new con- 
ception of the Lutheran faith. In almost every larger town 
and city in England today Lutheran services are being held, 
with attendances ranging as high as five hundred per service. 
This is a pleasing sight for many of the English clergymen 
who unfailingly permit the use of their churches. Then, again, 
since the greater part of these refugees is of other than Ger- 
man origin, this may encourage the English mind to disasso- 
ciate the Lutheran faith, where it is known, from German 
nationalism. Granted, even then “Lutheran” would still mean 
something “foreign,” but it would be a long step closer to the 
goal — the liberation of our faith from all nationalistic fetters, 
a new understanding of Lutheranism as an affair of the soul 
and not of the passport. Another agency which is already 
doing stellar service in bringing the Lutheran Church before 
the eyes of the English public is the broadcast of the Inter- 
national Lutheran Hour over Radio Luxembourg. I am not 
speaking now of the message it sends forth — thousands of 
letters have testified to the enthusiasm with which this pure 
Gospel preaching has been received in the United Kingdom; 
I refer rather to the invaluable and widespread publicity given 
to our faith. Literature publishing the Lutheran conviction 
and bearing the Lutheran name is being read by Englishmen 
in every district from Lands End to John o’ Groats. Taken 
together, these two recent developments, the large-scale entry 
of Lutheran exiles and the Lutheran Hour broadcast, may 
become important factors in determining the future of Lu- 
theranism in England. 


EprrortaL Note: Rev. E. George Pearce is pastor of Luther-Tyndale 
Memorial Church and Holy Trinity Church in London, which hold 
membership in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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Sermonic Study on Isaiah 26:19 


Easter Sunday 
By THEO. LAETSCH 


The resurrection of Christ is the foundation on which the 
faith and hope, the very life of every Christian, is built (1 Cor. 
15:14-20). The fact of Easter pertains to the New Testament. 
But the promise of a future Easter dates back to that day on 
which sin and death entered into the world and on which the 
Lord gave to sinful Adam and Eve the blessed assurance of 
the coming of a Deliverer (Gen. 3:15). This promise served 
as the basis of Adam’s hope and faith, expressed in the name 
he gave to his wife, Eve, the living, because she was the 
mother of all living (Gen.3:20). From mortal Eve would 
spring forth life, living beings, chief of whom was the promised 
Woman’s Seed, the Bruiser of the Serpent’s head. On Eve’s 
Easter faith, see Gen. 4:1; on Lamech’s, Gen. 5:29; on Jacob’s, 
Gen. 49:18; on Job’s, ch. 19:25-27. See also Ps. 16:10-11; cp. 
Acts 2:25-31; Ps. 22:16, 23; Is. 53:8 ff.; Hos. 13:14, ep. 1 Cor. 
15:54. Is. 26:19 also is an Easter text. Death and life, grave 
and resurrection, corruption and immortality, are placed in 
boldest contrast. Here the Lord sends the glorious rays of 
the Easter sun into the darkness of sin and sorrow and death 
and corruption, dispelling the gloom these horrible realities 
cast on the lives of men and filling heart and soul with life and 
light and hope and joy. 

The Prophet had spoken of men who were dead and 
would not live, who had died without hope of resurrection 
unto life. Those were the men who had opposed the Lord, 
who had rejected the gracious invitation of His live-giving 
Gospel, and had scoffed at the majesty of the Lawgiver as 
manifested in His punitive judgments. Theirs would be a 
resurrection unto shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 12:2; 
Is. 66:24). 

In sharpest contrast to these wicked men the Prophet had 
spoken of a righteous nation, keeping the truth, dwelling in 
a city whose walls and bulwarks are salvation appointed by 
the Lord Himself; a people trusting in the Lord, desiring Him 
with all their soul (vv. 1-4, 7-9,13). Yet even this nation was 
not immune against sorrow and anguish. They still had to 
fight a daily battle against strong and wily enemies, and only 
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too often they yielded to the temptations and attacks of sin 
and Satan. They had wrought no deliverance on the earth 
from these foes (v.18) and seemed completely powerless 
against the prince of terrors, death. Generation upon genera- 
tion had come into being only to sink into grave and cor- 
ruption. And during their lifetime they were languishing 
under the chastenings of the Lord, which continued in spite 
of all the prayers they poured out. All their cries of anguish 
directed to the Lord had remained unanswered (v. 15-18). 
Shall they also, like the wicked, be doomed to everlasting 
slavery to sin (Rom. 7:14-24)? Shall their death, like that of 
the wicked, be an everlasting death, and their resurrection a 
resurrection unto unending pain and torment? 

When they look at themselves, so weak and sinful; when 
they look at their enemies, so powerful and cunning, their 
case seems hopeless. Yet the Church of God has learned to 
look away from itself, to look away from the enemies, to look 
upward to Him who is the Lord, their God; to trust in 
Him who is the Lord Jehovah, the I AM THAT I AM, the 
God of infinite grace and never-ending loving-kindness; to 
stay their mind on Him in whom is everlasting strength, who 
is the Rock of Ages (ch. 26:4). No less than twelve times the 
name Jehovah, Lord, is mentioned by the Church in this 
chapter (v. 4, three times; 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 21). This 
Covenant God, the Lord of unlimited power, of everlasting 
strength (v. 4), from everlasting to everlasting (Ps. 90:2), the 
Fountain of Life (Ps. 36:9; Jer. 2:13), had just given to the 
Church the marvelous assurance that He would swallow up 
death in victory (ch. 25:8) and had pledged His name and 
truthfulness as a guarantee for the fulfillment of this miracle 
(“For the Lord hath spoken!”). Cp. (v.9) the Church’s ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of this statement on the Day of 
Resurrection, foretold by the Lord. And staying her mind on 
the Lord, trusting His word, the Church cries out in joyous 
faith and confident hope. “Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise”; literally translated, 
“Live shall Thy dead, my corpses shall arise.” Emphatically 
the predicates are placed at the beginning and the end of the 
statements in chiastic form, bringing out the jubilant certainty 
of the Church. Dead people, corpses, surrounded by life and 
resurrection! What an Easter sermon of joyous faith! The 
Church calls these corpses “My dead bodies.” The word 
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nebelah is derived from a root meaning to be decadent, to fade 
and fall, used ten times of withering plants or flowers (cp. Is. 
28:1, 4; 40:7-8). The noun “corpse,” “carcass,” “dead body,” 
etc., is used six times of carcasses of animals; some twelve 
times of carcasses of unclean animals, some 28 times of human 
corpses. The Church knows that also her members are not 
immune against death and corruption; not exempt from God’s 
judgment upon all sinners, Gen. 3:19; Ezek. 18:4; Rom. 6:23. 
Yet the Church calls these dead “My dead bodies.” The 
Church does not repudiate its members after they have died. 
During their lifetime these members were united in one body 
with the Holy Christian Church by common faith in the Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, who loved them and gave Himself 
for them. And in death they are still the Church’s dead, be- 
loved not only by their family, but by the Church, mourned 
not only by their relatives, but by the community of saints, 
honored even in death by being given a Christian burial, their 
memory being blest also after they are dead and buried (Prov. 
10:7). The Church knows that not only the memory of her 
dead shall not perish like that of the wicked (Is. 26:14). Her 
dead are not the corpses of unbelievers whose hopes and ex- 
pectations die with their death (Prov. 11:7). Though, like the 
corpses of the unbelievers, they will be turned dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, yet they are and remain corpses which the 
Church acknowledges as her dead bodies, to which the promise 
of her Lord applies that He will swallow up death in victory. 
In fullest confidence in this word of her Lord, in a jubilant 
Amen to His promise, she cries out, “My dead corpses shall 
arise!” “Thy dead shall live!” Her corpses are not only her 
own, they are the Lord’s. Having lived unto the Lord, they 
were the Lord’s, acknowledged by Him as His own in life and 
in death. The dead body of the believer is the body of one 
upon whom the name of the Lord has been named by the 
Covenant God and blessed by Him (Num. 6:23-27; Ex. 20:24 b); 
whose heart the Lord had circumcised (Deut. 30:6), had daily 
cleansed from all sin, renewed and sanctified (Ezek. 36:25-27) ; 
whose weary and sorrowful soul He had satiated and re- 
plenished by His Word and Sacraments. This dead body is the 
body of one whose name was written in the Book of Life of the 
Lamb that was slain (Rev. 13:8) and rose again (Rev. 1:18; 
Rom. 14:9). This dead body is the body of a member of. that 
12 | 
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Church whom the Lord has graven indelibly upon the palms 
of His hands; whom He will never forget, even though a 
woman forget her suckling child (Is. 49:15-16); who, whether 
he lives or dies, is the Lord’s, to be forever with the Lord. 
“Live shall Thy dead! My dead bodies shall arise!” The 
graves shall be emptied! The dead, no matter how long they 
have been dead — a few hours, or centuries, or millenniums — 
shall come back to life. No matter how and where they died — 
in flames of fire, or in their sickbeds, or in the maws of wild 
beasts, in city or desert — they shall arise. The one condi- 
tion of their resurrection is their death (1 Cor.15:51). The 
very fact which we bewail, the death of our loved ones in 
Christ, is really an assurance by the Lord, who cannot lie, of 
their resurrection, their restoration to life! That is the joyous 
faith, the glorious hope, the firm conviction, of every member 
of the Church of the Risen Lord — Easter faith, Easter hope, 
Easter joy! 

So firm and confident is the Church’s faith in the word 
and promise of her Lord, so alive and vigorous her hope of the 
resurrection of the body and everlasting life, that in the exu- 
berance of her joy she turns to the graves where she has buried 
her dead, to the corpses that are her own in life and in death, 
in time and eternity, and shouts out triumphantly, victoriously, 
“Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust!” That is the 
Church’s prelude to that great symphony of Resurrection Day 
(2 Thess. 4:13-17; 1 Cor. 15:42-57; John 5:25-29; Matt. 25:31-40; 
Rev. 21:22). Arise from your graves! Awake from your sleep! 
Come forth to new life, to life eternal and joy without end! 
When the Lord’s dead come back to life, when the Church’s 
dead bodies rise from their graves, they awake not to a state 
of everlasting weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 8:12), nor 
will there ever be an occasion to seek the Lord in trouble, or 
to pour out a prayer when the chastening of the Lord is upon 
us (Is. 26:16). “Awake and sing!” Then the Lord has wiped 
away tears from all eyes and taken away the rebuke of His 
people forever (Is.25:8). The greatest rebuke, the most 
shameful reproach for the believing child of God, is his sin- 
fulness, the incurable wickedness and deceptiveness of his own 
heart (Jer. 17:9). This reproach will then be removed forever. 
Into that new Jerusalem there shall in no wise enter anything 
that defileth (Rev. 21:27); there only righteousness shall dwell 
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(2 Pet. 3:13). There the members of the Church Triumphant 
will stand before the Lamb in robes of spotless purity, washed 
clean and made white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 7:9-17). 
And there shall be no more tears, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
but singing and everlasting joy and never-ending gladness 
(Is. 35:10). 

For this life and joy the Church takes no credit for 
herself. No human efforts could possibly accomplish such 
miracles. As the members of the Church humbly confessed 
that all their works were wrought in them by the Lord (Is. 26: 
12), so, individually and collectively, they give all glory to the 
Lord (Rev. 7:9-12). Turning to this Lord, the Church con- 
fesses: “For Thy dew is as the dew of herbs.” The word trans- 
lated “herbs” occurs once more (2 Kings 4:39) in the same 
sense and is a very suitable expression. In Palestine, rain 
usually does not fall from May to the latter part of October, 
and therefore the vegetation is dependent chiefly on the 
heavy dew resulting from the moisture brought by westerly 
winds from the Mediterranean Sea and cooled by the night 
air (Margolis on Micah 5:6). The vegetation parched by 
drought and heat was refreshed and brought back to life and 
vigor by the copious dew. “Thy dew,” the Lord’s dew, is not 
a poisonous vapor, a death-dealing smog, but life-giving, re- 
freshing, restoring strength and vigor. The members of the 
Church have experienced this life-giving power of the Word 
of God, which is spirit and life, time and again in their lives. 
And so it is the same voice and Word of God that like a dew 
of life penetrates the tomb and restores the dust and ashes 
into which their bodies have dissolved to their original form 
and imbues them with new life, just as the voice of Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life, His brief word “Lazarus, 
come forth!” was powerful enough to restore to life that decay- 
ing corpse. This omnipotence of the Lord of grace is a gra- 
cious power, the same grace which during the lifetime of the 
believer had so often proved itself to be a dew of herbs. This 
grace had created in him who was dead in trespasses and sins 
a new, spiritual life, had richly and daily forgiven all his sins, 
had comforted his sorrowing heart, had strengthened his 
drooping spirits, had kept him in saving faith. This grace will 
not overlook his grave wherever it may be. The gracious 
voice of his Lord will call him also from corruption to His 
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heavenly home and fill his heart with joy and his lips with 
laughter and songs of praise.* 

“And the earth shall cast out the dead.” We prefer Lu- 
ther’s translation: Thou shalt cause to drop, overthrow, the 
land of the dead. This translation is in better keeping with 
the original. This earth, which had become a vast cemetery, 
will be overthrown, destroyed by fire, and in that new earth 
created by the Lord to be the dwelling place of His people, 
there shall be no more need of graveyards and cemeteries; 
there shall be no more dead bodies, no more corpses, to be 
buried, for death shall be swallowed up in victory. There 
will be only life, abundant life, eternal life, life of holiness, 
of constant loving service of God and one’s fellow man, life 
as God had implanted into the first man when He breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life (Gen. 2:7) and created man, 
male and female, in His own image, in the image of God (Gen. 
1: 26-27). Such life after the likeness of God’s life shall be 
the Easter gift of the Lord to all His own on that great 
Resurrection Day! 

Throughout the two chapters Is. 25 and 26 a sharp line 
of demarcation is drawn between believers and unbelievers, 
which must not be disregarded by the preacher. While the 
Easter gifts are procured for all mankind and offered to all 
men without distinction, yet only faith can apprehend them, 
only believers, God’s own, the Church’s own, can enjoy the 
blessings of Easter. These blessings may be brought to the 
attention of the congregation in various ways. We offer a few 
suggestions. The Resurrection Hymn of the Church of God. 
My dead bodies shall arise! (Resurrection.) Thy dead shall 
live! (Life eternal.) Awake and sing! (Everlasting joy.) 
Thy dew is a dew of herbs! (Certainty.) —Our Blessed 
Easter Hope. It brings us glad tidings of great joy. It is 
divinely certain. It can dwell only in the heart of believers. — 
The True Easter Spirit. Rejoicing in the Easter gifts. Giving 
all glory to God. Or: The joy is ours. The glory is God’s. — 
This text offers splendid material for funeral sermons. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





* Others translate the word “herbs,” oroth, lights, the plural de- 
noting the abundance of light. In this sense the word occurs in the sing- 
ular only Ps. 139:12, Esther 8:16, never in the plural. Since the trans- 
lation “herbs” is so suitable and validated by the plural 2 Kings 4:39, 
and the sense is not affected, we prefer the rendering of the A.V. and 
Luther’s “Tau des gruenen Feldes,” dew of the green field. 
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A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 





JUDICA 
1 Per. 1:17-25 
(See Sermon Study, Vol. IX, page 182) 


The Text and the Day. — This Sunday is also known as 
Passion Sunday. It points at closer range to Holy Week. It 
and Holy Week have been spoken of as the Passiontide from 
very early times (Strodach, The Church Year, pp. 126—127). 
This fact makes this text, with its strong emphasis on Christ’s 
Passion, doubly appropriate and effective. 


Notes on Meaning. — Context: Vv. 3-12 are a grand dox- 
ology on Christian hope, followed by four exhortations in 
view of it: (1) to set our hope completely on grace; (2) to 
strive toward holiness; (3) to pass the time of our sojourn in 
fear; (4) to love one another without ceasing. Only the last 
two are part of this text. 

V.17: Since “Father” has no article, it is best to read: 
If as Father you call on God, etc. — “Without respect of per- 
sons,” literally, God does not accept faces. He looks for re- 
pentance. — “Judgeth.” — The judging goes on here and now, 
John 3:18; comes to a climax on the Last Day. — “Work.” 
Singular points to the sum of our entire life and conduct on 
earth. — “In fear.” Not slavish fear, not reverence for God, 
but the fear and trembling of Phil. 2:12. The anxious heed, 
or deep concern, lest we lose faith and come short, Heb. 4:1. — 
“Knowing.” This beautiful section furnishes the motive and 
power for carrying out these exhortations. — “Vain.” All hu- 
man endeavor, however noble, is empty and fruitless without 
faith in the Lamb. — “Tradition,” original sin. — “Precious,” 
because He is God’s Son. — “Foreordained,” God’s eternal plan 
of salvation. — “Manifest,” unfolded, revealed. 

V.21: “Through Him.” Without Christ there would be 
no regeneration by the Holy Spirit. — “Raised.” The resur- 
rection is God’s final seal on this redemption. 

V. 22: “Purified,” since you were reborn through faith in 
the Lamb, a change which continues through life. This rebirth 
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results in sincere love not only to God, but also to all brethren; 
not mere lip service. — “Obedience.” Faith is essentially obe- 
dience, a yielding to the authority of the Gospel. — “Fervently,” 
earnestly and persistently. — “Being born of God” adds force 
to “fervently,” for we are born again by the living and abid- 
ing Word of God, Is. 40:8. Spiritual motives and actions be- 
come second nature. 

Preaching Emphases. — Great stress should be placed in 
both sections on the accomplished fact of our redemption as 
described so beautifully and thoroughly in vv. 18-21, even 
though the text is an admonition to Christian living on the 
basis of this redemption. In that way the spirit of the day, 
which is to point forward to the impending Holy Week, will 
receive proper recognition. 

Problem and Goal. — To impress hearers that the great- 
ness of God’s grace and mercy should impel His children to 
manifest deep concern about their life in relation to God and 
their brethren. Here is a splendid opportunity for a truly 
evangelical appeal to sanctification. 


Outline: 
THE CALL OF THE CROSS 


I. It is a call to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. To this we should be moved: 
A. By reflection on the impartial judgment of Him 
whom we are privileged to address as “Father.” 
B. By reflection on the tremendous price paid for our 
redemption. 


II. It is a call to continue unremittingly in the exercise of 
brotherly love. 

A. This blessed fruit should likewise spring from the 
fact that through Christ’s redemption our souls have 
been purified from sin. 

B. Such brotherly love should continue without ceas- 
ing, because we have been born again by the in- 
corruptible seed of the Word. 


Conclusion (v.25): By God’s grace we are the happy 
beneficiaries of Christ’s redemption. Let us heed the call of 
the Cross to manifest ever greater sanctification. 

O. E. Sonn 
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PALM SUNDAY 
Hes. 12:1-3 


The Text and the Day.— The text is appropriate for a 
confirmation address or for a sermon at the beginning of Holy 
Week. The leading thoughts of the Epistle, Christ’s humilia- 
tion and exaltation, are expressed in the text, but the applica- 
tion varies. The Epistle exhorts to humility, whereas the text 
stresses endurance. 


Notes on Meaning. — “Witnesses”: not spectators, but the 
saints mentioned in ch. 11, who bore witness of their faith in 
Christ by word and deed, some also by martyrdom. — “Race”: 
not a foot race in competition with other runners, but a test 
of endurance in the face of hindrances and opposition on 
life’s road. Ci. 2 Tim. 4:7.— “Patience”: perseverance. — 
“Weight”: impediment, encumbrance, things which will inter- 
fere, though not sinful per se. Business, social life, and many 
adiaphora become a “weight” if not used wisely. — “For the 
joy that was set before Him.” He foresaw the joy of sitting on 
the right hand of God, His glorification, the joy of mankind 
redeemed. For this He paid the price of the cross. Cf. Is. 53: 
10-12. — “Contradiction”: opposition in general, especially His 
crucifixion. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — While a sermon on this text will na- 
turally be hortatory, and while the text clearly presents Christ 
as our Example, the preacher must be careful lest he reduce 
Christ to a mere example. He is the Author and Completer 
of our Faith. Only because He died for us and rose again, 
is there a race and a goal for us. — Placing the witnesses into 
the grandstand surrounding the stadium may be striking, but 
it is not Scriptural. Is. 63:16. 


Preaching Emphases. — The text is not so much a warn- 
ing as an encouragement. It supplies strength for endurance. 
The goal, the witnesses who have reached the goal, and Jesus, 
the Finisher of our Faith — these are incentives for enduring 
unto the end. 


Problem and Goal.—The Hebrew Christians were 
tempted to become impatient in the face of persecution and 
to give up. The greatest hindrance, however, is not persecu- 
tion, but “weights” and sin in its many forms. Looking unto 
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Jesus enables us to lay aside hindrances, to face persecution 
courageously, and to persevere and finish our course with joy. 


Outline: 
RUN LIFE’S RACE WITH ENDURANCE 
I. The Race. 


A. It began when the new life was created in us by 
Jesus, the Author of our faith. 

B. It is strenuous. There is opposition all along the way. 

C. It is a real endurance test, which calls for intense 
application. 

D. The examples of the witnesses in ch. 11 and others. 


II. The Goal. 

A. Not vague or uncertain. 1 Cor. 9:26. 

B. The joy of eternal glory prepared for us by Jesus. 

C. Its preciousness entirely out of proportion to our 
efforts and endurance. Rom. 8:18. 

D. All Christians run toward the same eternal goal, 
whatever other goals they may have in this life. 

E. The goal has been reached by many. 


III. The Runner. 
A. Not everyone, but you who have been put in con- 
dition for this race by the Author of your faith. 


B. A runner will not wear a heavy coat and boots; 
a Christian will strip himself of whatever tends to 
impede and weaken him, such as “weights” and sin. 


C. In the face of opposition he will combat weariness by 
1. Considering the many witnesses who have suc- 
cessfully finished their course; 
2. Looking unto Jesus, the Finisher of his faith; 
3. Keeping the goal in view. V. L. Meyer 





MAUNDY THURSDAY 
1 Joun 4:19-21 


The Text and the Day. — The “new commandment” (man- 
datum, Maundy, John 13:34), given on the first Maundy Thurs- 
day, is here picked up by John, v.21. There the Savior pro- 
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vided a visual lesson in humble love (foot washing, Gospel, 
John 13), introduced with “Having loved His own, He loved 
them unto the end.” Lent, drawing to a close, has showed 
us His sacrificial love. The Holy Communion, instituted on 
this night (Epistle, 1 Corinthians 11), is a continuing gift of 
His love. — Our text is suitable for highlighting the Gospel 
thought of humble love (cp. the Propers) or in underlining 
proper appreciation of the Lord’s Supper (Epistle). It is espe- 
cially useful if the sermon is to supply the confessional feature 
in the Communion service. 

Notes on Meaning. — “Love” occurs seven times; always 
agapaoo, love of understanding and comprehension and high 
purpose; never a “take love,” mere desiring for self, but a 
“sive love,” pure unselfishness. —No “Him” in best MSS. 


“We love because... .” “We have this principle of love” 
(Pulpit Com.).— “A man,” generic term, “someone,” “anyone 
of such a character.” — “Hate,” as opposite of love, but note 


that there is no middle ground between love and hate. — 
Hence, “How can he love God?” or (R.S.V.): “cannot love 
God.” His God is “but a fiction, a self-made idol-god who 
lets him hate his brother” (Lenski), and his love is a mon- 
strosity. —“‘Hath seen,” adduced not because it is easier to 
love the visible (we see faults all the more clearly), but rather 
as a fair test of tangible evidence. — “Brother,” defined in 5:1, 
which incidentally might well be added to the text. — “Com- 
mandment,” as above. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — A superficial handling would degen- 
erate into barren legalism—even in attempting to preach 
“love” —a mere “Thou shalt love” sermon, based on assump- 
tion that mere “commanding” will produce it. V.19 balances 
the text in favor of the proper Gospel approach. — Also, for 
understanding of terms here, it is essential that previous chap- 
ters be restudied. John has touched on the same truths sev- 
eral times. Hebraistic style of writing. 


Preaching Emphases.— The unifying concept here is 
“love.” Though it has two objects for its expression, God and 
man, yet the two are one. That is John’s point. And what 
“God hath joined together” let not preacher or hearer part 
asunder. — Description of true brotherly love will serve to 
condition hearer (Law) to show him his need for God and 
divine love. Then we may “Gospel” him, with emphasis on 
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the prior (“first”) love of God. This, in turn, will strengthen 
him in “faith towards” God and “in fervent love to one an- 
other” (thanksgiving in Communion service). Thus the Com- 
munion concept could be developed in sermon “The Feast of 
Love for the Increase of Love” or by a similar approach. 

Problem and Goal. — Love is mark of true Christian, John 
13:34; 1 Cor.13:13. Of Early Church: “Behold, how they 
love one another!” Often today: “Behold, how little!” Hear- 
ers’ need for deepening of “love” in cold, selfish, world; self- 
centered old Adam. Tendency to excuse lovelessness; as- 
sumption that there is no immediate connection between “love 
brother” and “love God.” — The goal, then, may be to alert 
the hearer to the danger signal of “hate” as symptom of need 
for God; to be instrumental in sermon in giving him divine 
love; and so in making him more loving. 


Outline: 
In a world of hate, 
CHRISTIANS LOVE 


I. Do we? The test: brotherly love. 


A. Our tendency: assume all is well, for “I love 
God,” 20a. 


B. Searching test: Do I hate my brother? 
1. A fair test: I can see my brother. Define 


“brother,” 5:1. 
2. A specific test: probes my daily attitudes, words, 
actions. 
3. A humbling test: may prove me a “liar” before 
God. 
C. The diagnosis completed. We need more of God, 
who is Love (8b). “As He... so we” (17b). 


“Dwelleth in love” (16b). 


II. We do. The cause and cure: divine love. 

A. He “first.” Man unable to reach up (even “ene- 
my”); the divine is real “give love.” 

B. Provided (love expressed) way of salvation (vv. 9, 
10, 16,14; 3:16; 2:1a). Recapitulate Lenten high- 
lights, stressing the “first.” 

C. Still offering (love continuing) Himself. Word, Sac- 
rament. Now. 
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D. So God is loving through us, vv. 21,11,19a: “We 
love,” statement of fact. 


Conclusion: That which began as test of discipleship, John 
13:34, becomes proof of it, 3:14 a. W. A. SCHROEDER 





GOOD FRIDAY 
Cot. 2:13-15 


The Text and the Day. — The Introit, “He was wounded 
for our transgressions,” and the Gradual, “Is it nothing to 
you,” can be beautifully combined to introduce the text. Since 
the text speaks of the Cross of Christ, it is especially suited 
to be used on Good Friday. 

Notes on Meaning. — “Being dead”: Gen. 2:17 and Eph. 
2:1. Without a clear understanding of our death the death of 
Christ remains meaningless. “Man in sins is not only weak 
and sick but defunct and entirely dead.” Sins: actual sins. 
“Uncircumcision of your flesh”: original sin. The foreskin 
was symbolic of alienation from God. Natural man is spir- 
itually dead by virtue both of individual sins and of his sinful 
condition. Both roots and branches are dead. “Quickened”: 
our spiritual life is dependent on the forgiveness of God. 
“Forgiven you”: “us” is the preferred reading. With the 
liberation from sin is joined the liberation from the curse of 
sin (v.14) and the power of darkness (v.15). “Trespasses”: 
tropical meaning — a lapse, whence our debts and death come. 
“Blotting out”: canceled. Rom.8:1. “Handwriting”: bond, 
indicative of our debt. “Of ordinances”: The Law of God 
written in the hearts of all and revealed more clearly to Israel 
at Sinai. Cf. Apology, Art XII, 48. Triglot, p.265. “Against 
us,” “contrary to us”; Bengel: “The difference is as between 
the state of war and the actual fighting.” Cf. Deut. 27:26. We 
cannot push them aside. They separate us from God and 
salvation. The Law establishes our debt and issues a bond 
against us. “Took it”: “This He set aside,” wholly removed it. 
Satan uses the Law as a weapon against us. When the Law 
loses its force against us, also Satan’s cause is lost. “Cross”: 
the Cross of Christ. Through His blood, shed on the Cross, 
Christ removed not only all our sins, but also every bond 
which indicted us before the justice of God. These words 
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tell us how the righteous God could take away the bond 
against us. Is. 53:5. As Jesus was made sin for us (2 Cor. 
5:21), He also became our Bond. “Spoiled”: disarmed. Satan 
“can no longer successfully accuse me, and I can now over- 
come his temptation.” Rev.12:10. “Principalities,” etc.: the 
evil angels. “Openly”: Christ’s death was no private incident. 
It occurred before the face of the entire universe. “In it”: 
the Cross. Through the Cross of Christ God carried out His 
gracious plan of salvation. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Good Friday sermons are to stress 
not so much the physical suffering of Christ as rather the doc- 
trine of the vicarious atonement. They must not neglect 
an appeal to the emotions and heart, but at the same time 
should not sink into shallow emotionalism. Lurid details of 
the crucifixion dare not crowd out the Lamb of God’s taking 
away the sin of the world. 

Preaching Emphases.— The doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement must stand in the foreground. Sin and grace must 
ever be prominent. Cf. Lutheran Hymnal, 171:10; 142:3. 

Goal.—In this day, when Christianity is so glibly con- 
fessed and so little practiced, our hearers should be told that 
they are “quickened”; and since Christ has overcome Satan, 
they should serve Him and not again become slaves of evil. 
Let them hear that the death of Christ is not so much to be 
admired from the distance as to be operative in us. 


Outline: 
CHRIST CANCELED OUR DEBT 


I. Wherein the debt consisted. 
A. Uncircumcision of the flesh. — Original sin. 
B. Trespasses. — Actual sin. 


II. How debt was canceled. 

A. Not by our works. It was against us. 

B. Christ set it aside through His death on the Cross. 
III. The result of this cancellation. 

A. The enemies of our soul are defeated. 

B. Our trespasses are forgiven. 

C. We are made alive. 


Victor MENNICKE 
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EASTER SUNDAY 
1 Cor. 15:51-58 


The Text and the Day. — Easter is the day of victory, the 
most astounding, the most glorious, the most significant, and 
the most blessed victory ever won. 


Notes on Meaning. —V.51. “Mystery” here means that 
which was hidden from the knowledge of man heretofore, 
but which God now revealed and which the Apostle could 
“show,” or make known. — “We shall be changed,” the great 
transformation and glorification which is necessary because — 
vv. 50, 53. Note especially the “must.” Those who have died 
“shall be raised incorruptible,” v. 52; and those who still live 
“shall be changed” likewise to be incorruptible, immortal. 
Marvelous! — V.52. The three phrases “in a moment,” “in 
the twinkling of an eye,” and “at the last trump” (cf. 1 Thess. 
4:16) describe the time and the suddenness of the great 
change. — V. 54. ‘Come to pass that is written,” cf. Is. 25:8 
and Hos. 13:14. “Death is swallowed up in victory.” Death’s 
gaping jaws, which swallowed many, are now swallowed up, 
divested of all power, forever destroyed. 

Vv. 55-57. Great shout of triumph. We may thus chal- 
lenge death. Christ has removed the sting (sin) for us and 
also sin’s strength, for He fulfilled the Law. Cf. Rom. 8:2. 
Christ also tore death’s fetters into shreds and thus abolished 
death. His victory is ours, for it is vicarious. 

V. 58. “Steadfast” means firm, solid, fixed. Christians 
stand on the foundation of the Gospel as Paul proclaimed it. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is the keystone in the arch 
of the sum total of doctrine. “Unmovable” means we are 
not to yield when evil forces would drag us down from the 
foundation. “Always abounding” means that we are to be 
constantly active and ever increasing in God’s work. “Not 
in vain in the Lord” refers to our labor, our suffering, etc. 
What a glorious promise! 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Modern preachers often use Easter 
to speak in flowery language on the “resurrection” in nature 
at this season of the year. At best this is merely an illustra- 
tion to be used in passing. —In presenting this text we need 
not prove the resurrection of Christ. This is presupposed as 
an established fact. Today’s Gospel lesson, yes, the last chap- 
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ters of the Four Gospels and other passages prove this irref- 
utably. 

Preaching Emphases. — We should concentrate on the 
great truth of the resurrection, our resurrection unto eternal 
life, which is based upon, and established beyond doubt by, 
the resurrection of Christ. There is wonderful opportunity 
for some excellent application in v.58. People who possess 
the victory through Christ with its comfort and assurance and 
hope will be eager to be loyal to Christ and His Word and will 
serve Him with gladness. 

Problem and Goal. — Easter audiences face many distrac- 
tions. The devil is busy to prevent earnest meditation on the 
life after death. Challenge the attention of the hearers by 
the earnest thought of their death and their resurrection. 
The Day of the Lord is approaching, a terrible day for the 
ungodly, but most glorious for us who believe in Christ. It 
means our resurrection or our transformation, our immortality 
and life eternal. 


Outline: 


WE LOOK FORWARD TO OUR RESURRECTION FROM 
THE DEAD 


I. It is based on the resurrection of Christ. 
A. Christ, our Substitute, conquered death for us. 
a. He removed the sting (sin). 
b. He fulfilled the Law. 
c. He entered death to break its fetters. 


II. It will occur on the great Day of the Lord. 
A. This time will come quickly. 
B. All the dead will then arise. 
C. All the living will be changed. 


III. It serves as a mighty motive for us. 
A. To explore the revealed “mystery.” 
B. To look forward eagerly to the great Day. 
C. To thank God for our victory through Christ. 
D. To remain loyal to Christ and His Word. 
E. To abound in the work of the Lord. 
J. W. BEHNKEN 
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QUASIMODOGENITI 
2 Tim. 2:8-13 


The Text and the Day. — The emphasis of the Day is not, 
as in the fragment of the Introit used as the title, upon the 
immaturity of Christians, but upon their growth in grace 
through the Gospel of the resurrection. Both Epistle and Gos- 
pel set forth this life of God in the Christian as the fruit of 
the redemption and resurrection. The Collect sets forth this 
idea most plainly; Introit and Gradual are more neutral. The 
text splendidly advances the program of the Day; however, 
with regard to one specific phase of the Christian’s need and 
program. 

Notes on Meaning. — The text is related to 2:1, a discus- 
sion of being strong in the grace that is in Christ. St. Paul is 
concerned particularly with the Christian’s faithful and en- 
during witness among men to his Lord (vv.3-6). What 
St. Paul says, he regards as applicable not merely to Timothy, 
but to those in whom Timothy stirs up the will and patience 
for witness (v. 2), and hence the text has relevance not merely 
to the preacher, but to all to whom he preaches. — The text 
suggests two examples of patient and enduring labor for God 
which are blessed with glorious fruits, namely, Christ and 
Paul, vv. 8-10; and it draws the conclusions for the instructing 
of Christians in their witness to others. — V.8: Jesus Christ 
lived the full human life of lowliness, suffering, and death; 
yet He was raised from the dead and made possible the saving 
Gospel. Cf. Phil. 2:5-12; Heb. 2:9.—V. 9: Preaching the 
Gospel of Christ brings Paul into jeopardy and the status of 
a criminal. Yet when he preaches the Gospel, he is dealing 
with a power that is God’s own life. Cf. Rom. 1:16.— V. 10: 
Hence Paul has the point of view toward his ministry of the 
Word which he is recommending to Timothy and those whom 
Timothy instructs, namely, one of endurance and courage. He 
holds in mind the life-giving power of the Gospel of the resur- 
rected Christ, and the purpose of his work to bring salvation 
to men. That salvation is a rescue from death of the soul, 
through Christ, a salvation that displays itself in eternal terms. 
Cf. 2 Cor. 4:17. — V.11: Our sufferings are for Christ’s sake 
and hence with Christ; therefore we have also life with Him. 
Cf. Rom. 6:4-8; Col. 2:12. Our resurrection is from the old 
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nature and world already in this present existence, and it 
goes on into the life beyond time. The thought is repeated in 
the first half of v.12. To reign with Jesus means not in a 
fleshly sense; His reign is in the hearts and His kingdom not 
of this world; through his Gospel witness to Christ the Chris- 
tian achieves a heavenly control over men. — Vv. 12 b and 13. 
Cf. Matt. 10:33. Unreadiness to sustain the perils and pains 
of ministry and witness denies Christ and repudiates His life 
within. But immediately Paul reminds himself and Timothy 
and every Christian that even the unfaithfulness and way- 
wardness of the flesh can have the forgiveness of Christ and 
the new supply of power. Cf. 1 John 2:1. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —' The temptation is at hand to develop 
a lesson on suffering in general. Text and context, however, 
stress endurance of suffering for the sake of and because of 
the powerful Gospel, for the sake of witness to others. 

Problem and Goal. — The goal of this sermon is a better 
witness to Jesus Christ, His redemption and resurrection, 
which will bring others to faith and to that end will be patient 
and victorious in trouble and persecution. The specific prob- 
lem which the text meets therefore is the Christian’s assump- 
tion that he may slacken his witness, or that it will be less 
effective, when he experiences difficulties and pain. The ser- 
mon is to give insight into the purpose of suffering and to 
supply the victory of Christ for enduring it. 


Outline: 
THE SUFFERINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


I. What they are. 

A. The setbacks and disappointments in converting 
people; the apathy and persecution by the world; 
the pains and difficulties of living. 

B. Their problem: they tend to make the Christian dis- 
couraged and to weaken and retard his witness. 


II. Why they need to be endured patiently. 

A. Christ Himself suffered, died, and rose again. He 
did so that He might live victoriously in the Chris- 
tian. 

B. Hence the Christian’s witness to Christ demonstrates 








C. 
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not only the untroubled living of the Christian, but 
also his hold on Christ in suffering. 

The life of witness is for the sake of others. Hence 
the Christian proves his love and carries out his 
purpose in the world as he suffers manfully. 


III. How the Christian can endure victoriously. 


A. 
B. 


C. 


13 


Remember: Christ’s death and resurrection, v. 8. 
Remember: The power of the Gospel of this Christ, 
v. 9. 

Remember: The plan that Christ has for us that, 
after suffering, we are to triumph, vv.11 and 12. 


. Remember: That He stands by us faithfully to help 


us achieve this plan, v. 13. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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Luther’s Later Attitude Toward the Jews, 1536—1546 
By RatepH MOoELLERING 
(Conclusion) 


Il 


In 1536 Elector John Frederick of Saxony issued an edict 
calling for the expulsion of the Jews. No longer were they per- 
mitted to establish residence undisturbed or negotiate trade without 
interference. Guarantees of security were withdrawn, and the 
privilege of safe passage was abrogated. There was a sudden out- 
burst of persecution, apparently without provocation. What role, 
if any, Luther played in the proceedings is unknown.! At any 
rate, the oppression became so severe that it excited disapprobation 
in and outside of Saxony. Capito wrote to Luther from Strassburg 
commending the Jew who had agreed to undertake a defense of 
his people. What obstacles Josel von Rosheim encountered, or what 
success he attained, has not been definitely determined, but the 
persecution gradually subsided until it broke out with renewed 
fury in 1543.2 

With reference to the condition in Saxony Josel von Rosheim 
asked Luther to intercede for the Jews and arrange an audience 
for him with the Elector. Toward the end of 1537 Luther wrote his 
reply, in which he expressed a desire to mediate in behalf of the 
Jews if only they would not take advantage of his geniality and 
do things which were intolerable among Christians. He still be- 
lieves that they should be accorded friendly treatment, but his 
intentions should not be misconstrued. His purpose is to bring 
them to their Messiah, not to strengthen them in their error.2 The 
Jews in their arrogance refuse to accept a despised, crucified Jew 
as their Lord. The Christians, in turn, will not be duped into be- 
coming apologists for the Jews. Let them consider their captivity 
and their prolonged dispersion among the Gentiles. Let them 
be persuaded of the futility of their Messianic hopes. For the sake 
of the Crucified Jew, Luther will be solicitous of the welfare of all 
Jews, on the condition that his kindness does not sustain them in 
their obduracy.* More careless in his table talk, he remarked 
at this time: “What use is there in showing favor to these villains, 
who only work mischief to the people in gear and body and strive 
to win many Christians to their superstitions.” 5 





1 Cf. Kolde, Martin Luther, II, p. 610. 


2 Cf. Burkhardt, Die Judenverfolgungen im Kurfuerstum Sachsen 
von 1536 an, pp. 593—594. 


3 Cf. Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, 11, 241. 


4 The letter can be found in S.L.A., XX, No. 49, or in E.A., LV, 
p. 186. 


5 Quoted by Mackinnon, Luther and the Reformation, IV, p.196. 
[194] 
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Already in his preface to the Book of Genesis (1532) Luther 
had reproached “die Sabbater.” Among those who were requiring 
circumcision and demanding the observance of the Sabbath he 
detected outcroppings of the sixteenth century Judaizers. A good 
friend, Count Schlick at Falkenau, complained to Luther about 
the inroads into Christian ranks being made by the Sabbatarians 
and requested that he deal with them in a special writing. Accord- 
ingly, in March, 1538, there appeared a Brief wider die Sabbater an 
einen guten Freund.® 

Luther is anxious to reassure Christians who are upset over 
Jewish propaganda which maintained that the Messiah had not 
yet come and that therefore the Jewish Law must remain binding 
permanently. He shows that the Jews, scattered outside of Jeru- 
salem, have been unable to offer the sacrifices and fulfill all the 
stipulations of the Mosaic Law. Why are they punished in this 
way? Some of their rabbis blame the calf worship of their fore- 
fathers. The promised Messiah is denied to them on account of 
their sins. But Luther cites Jer. 31:31-34, which speaks of a New 
Covenant for Israel and Judah. Previous sins will be overlooked. 
Surely God would not punish the Jews so long for an ancient sin. 
Their sin must be one which persists up to the present moment, 
namely, their obstinate refusal to acknowledge Christ as the 
Messiah. 

In the sixteenth century, Luther finds the Jews dispersed aim- 
lessly. Formerly it was different. There was providential purpose 
in the Egyptian bondage, the forty years of wandering in the wilder- 
ness, and the Babylonian Captivity. Their duration and location 
were specified. Immediate assurances of deliverance were pro- 
vided. There is no correlation between the Old Testament chastise- 
ments and the “roemische Elende,” under which they are suffering 
now. Luther hopes that some sensible Jews will perceive these 
contradictions and renounce their religion. If not, he has at least 
helped to strengthen the faith of Christians who were exposed 
to the erroneous teachings of the Sabbatarians. 

In the second part of this writing, Luther takes up points of 
disagreement in Old Testament interpretation. There is con- 
siderable repetition of ideas expressed earlier. The Jews cannot 
be real Jews so long as they remain outside the Holy Land. How 
can they explain satisfactorily the continuation of this adverse 
situation for 1,500 years? If they can succeed in re-establishing 
their laws in toto in Palestine, Luther will be convinced and 
become a Jew, too. The restoration of their ancient glory is im- 
possible, as it is for Egypt or Babylonia. 

Circumcision is not part of the Law of Moses. It was intro- 
duced earlier by Abraham. Converts to the Jewish religion were 
not always obliged to submit to this peculiar rite. When Jonah 
preached at Nineveh, he demanded only the repentance of the 





6 S.L.A., XX:1828—1861, No. 50; E.A., XXXI, pp. 417—449. 
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inhabitants, not their circumcision. Job and the Persian kings 
Darius and Cyrus, who worshiped Jehovah, were not bound by 
the Ceremonial Law. Why should Gentiles today observe them? 
The New Covenant was designed to replace the Old. Under the 
reign of Messiah what has been discarded as outmoded is not to 
be renovated. 

It does not follow that the Ten Commandments are to be with- 
drawn. Written in the heart of man, they have universal implica- 
tions for all time, but, as they are drawn up in the Book of Exodus, 
there are parts which apply only to the Jews. The Sabbath com- 
mand in its essentials is binding on all men everywhere, but not 
the “trappings” that Moses adds. Insistence on the seventh day is 
the temporal adornment which was terminated when the Messiah 
arrived. Besides, the Jews have been wrong in laying the stress on 
the celebration of the festival rather than on the “sanctifying” of 
the Sabbath.7 Part of the Fourth Commandment (“in order that 
you may live long in the land”) is likewise not applicable to present 
conditions. The bill of divorcement provided for by Moses is 
another custom which we cannot retain. The Jews do not fully 
understand their own laws. 

Luther regrets that he cannot devote more space to refuting 
their ridiculous arguments. What of the fact that he has been 
unable to convert many Jews? No one should marvel or be dis- 
appointed — neither did all the prophets. Once more he concludes 
that the only sin which adequately explains God’s neglect of His 
people through the centuries is their unwillingness to recognize 
their Savior. Now, by their own fault, they are a forsaken nation. 

In June, 1539, the letter was translated into Latin by Justus 
Jonas, with the intention of making it available to educated Jews 
in Italy and the Netherlands. Judging by its content, we find that 
it had both a polemical and a missionary purpose. Luther hoped 
it might be his last writing on the Jewish question.§ 

In the years that followed, Luther became more pessimistic 
about the possibility of winning more than a few Jews for evan- 
gelical Christianity. In a sermon delivered on May 4, 1538, he had 
said that it was vain to expect that Jews would accept the divinity 
of Christ, subscribe to a Trinitarian formula in defining God, or 
believe in the virginity of Mary.® He relates the anecdote about 
the Jew who ordered in his will that a picture of a cat and a mouse 
be drawn on his grave to show that as little as the two animals can 
get along together, so little can a Jew harmonize his religion with 





7 In a writing of 1539 Luther has occasion to discuss the different 
dates on which Christians and Jews celebrate Easter: “If the Jews laugh 
at us, thinking that we do this in ignorance, we laugh back still more 
because they keep their Easter so stiffly and so vainly, not knowing that 
Christ fulfilled it all 1,500 years ago, abolished it, and destroyed it.” 
Hol. Ed., V, p. 186. 


8 “Nichts mehr weder von den Juden noch wider die Juden zu 
schreiben.” E.A., XXXII, p. 100. 


9 E.A., XLVI, p. 319. 
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that of the Christian.® At the court of the emperor Sigismund 
there was said to have lived a Jew who submitted to Baptism under 
pressure, but when it came to the test — two fires were lit in front 
of him, one Christian and the other Jewish, and suddenly he had 
to make a choice between the two — he took the fire of the Jews. 
During this same period occur the accusations of a secret alliance 
between Jewry and the Turks. 

Echoes of Luther’s sentiments concerning the Jews have been 
recorded in his Tischreden.12, He is angry at the emperor, who 
granted them an asylum in his domains. When Christian books 
are put into their hands, they turn around and use them as weapons 
against the donors.14 To be reminded of Christ’s resurrection 
arouses their ire to an exceptional degree.15 Arguments which 
he has found particularly effective against Judaism are outlined 
by Luther for his listeners.16 The Jews are living under the delu- 
sion that they are capable of fulfilling their Law. The horrible 
destruction of Jerusalem is an unmistakable evidence of how God’s 
wrath descended upon His people. Almost all of them will suffer 
for renouncing Christ before Pilate with the words: “We have no 
king but Caesar.” 

Luther could not stomach their pride, which he illustrated by 
reading aloud several of their prayers in which they called upon 
God as though they were exclusively His people and damned all 
others. They understand nothing of God’s grace and justifying 
faith.17 Despite all their boasting about superiority of race they 
are no longer able to determine even from which tribe they have 
descended. The privileges they have enjoyed have not been 
accorded to any other nation. Most of the Old Testament saints 
were their ancestors, but they are like children who have despised 
their parents. Their punishment is terrifying to behold. God 
forbid that Christians become guilty of the same neglect and spurn 
His mercies! This fate of the Jews should be an awe-inspiring 
warning to Gentiles who are tempted to think lightly of God’s 
blessings. Should His patience with us be exhausted, we, too, need 
not expect to avert disaster. 

Present-day Jews believe that when the Messiah comes, He 





10 Jbid., XXXII, p. 298. 

11 Cf, Lewin, Luthers Stellung zu den Juden, p. 76. 

12 Not only were some of these sayings spoken carelessly, but they 
represent the hasty jottings of students or guests who may have repro- 
duced them later from memory. Intended to reach the ears of only 
a limited circle of intimate friends, his conversation at the table is 
informal and often seems almost rabid. For that reason the digest given 
above does not present a strictly logical coherence. 

13 §,L.A., XXII:74, No.6. 

14 Ibid, No. 11. 

15 Ibid., No. 13. 

16 Ibid., Nos.14—15. Cf. Wider die Sabbater. 


17 Ibid., Nos. 16—19. 
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will not replace the Law, but will re-instate it8 Their chief 
stumbling block is what they consider the irrationality of Christian 
doctrines. They are not willing to take their reason captive.!9 
A refreshing exception to the rule was a certain Jew who confessed 
that his father, a diligent rabbi, had read much about the Messiah 
and anxiously awaited His arrival until he finally gave up all hope. 
After all, he concluded, if the Messiah has failed to appear after 
fifteen hundred years, the Christians must be right. Jesus must 
be the Promissd One.?° In view of the circumstances under which 
Luther probably spoke, it would be precarious to decide whether 
the illustration is factual or merely wishful thinking. 

As late as 1539 we find ample evidence to show that Luther 
was in no sense blinded by a vicious hatred of the Jews.?2!_ When 
in 1542 the Jews had been driven out of Bohemia and most of 
the empire, Luther pitied the poor people, but complained because 
they still refused to see the light and repent. In a book sent to him 
by Count Schlick he read a polemic directed against his Brief 
wider die Sabbater.22 During this time he heard more accounts 
of Jewish magic. He recalled more vividly all the evil experiences 
he had with the Jews. Stories came to him about Jewish doctors 
who killed their Christian patients and about the murder of Chris- 
tian children. He had been led to believe that the Jews practiced 
an unnatural lewdness in marriage. Their children were trained 
from the first to hate Christians. 

Luther became exasperated over the behavior of the Jews 
and almost abandoned hope that they would mend their ways. 
The purpose of his writing from now on was primarily to answer 
the calumnies of the Jews and to suggest what could be done to 
root out this menace to the Christian faith. He felt bound to warn 
his fellow Germans about the lies propagated by the Jews. Von 
den Juden und ihren Luegen 23 was completed by January 17, 1543, 
and translated into Latin by Jonas two months later. 

The first boast of the Jews in claiming superiority over Chris- 
tians, Luther begins, is when they tell us they are descended from 
the seed of Abraham and are therefore of a noble blood. But 





18 Ibid., Nos. 21—24. 

19 Ibid., No. 21. 

20 Ibid., No. 21. 

21 A literal interpretation of the Tischreden might seem to prove 
the contrary. One day Luther is reported to have said (Ibid., No. 36) 
that if he were the ruler of the land, he would assemble all the Jews 
in one place and demand that they prove that Christ was a bastard and 
Mary a prostitute. If they could do so, he would send them a thousand 
Gulden. If not, he would tear their tongues out of the back of their 
necks. Similar threats were uttered in his later published writings. One 
cannot escape the feeling that Luther would have regretted these out- 
bursts of emotion in more sober moments, for they are out of keeping 
with his normal attitude. 

22 Cf. W.A., XXXII:100ff.; W.A., L, pp. 312—337. 


23 §.L.A., XX:1860—2029, No.51; E.A., XXXII, pp. 100—276; W.A., 
LIII, pp. 412—553. 
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even Abraham might have been damned if he had not been called 
by God out of an idolatrous environment. Ishmael as well as 
Isaac could boast that he was a son of Abraham. If we judge by 
standards of birth, Esau should have been far nobler than Jacob, 
but he became evil and forfeited the rights of primogeniture. We are 
all descendants of Noah. The Gentiles claim the firstborn son 
Japheth as their forefather and could boast about that. In the 
final analysis we all have a common father in Adam. What is 
important is to remember that every race has been conceived in 
sin.24 Christians should take heed lest they become infected by 
such a sinful racial pride. Before the Jews can expect God to be 
gracious to them, they must eliminate from their schools and hearts 
all this preposterous blustering about blood and noble descent. 
Distinctions between people are made not on the basis of “Blut 
und Fleisch,” but in consideration of how they receive God’s Word. 

The second boast of the Jews against Christians is their unique 
practice of circumcision. Luther admits that it was a useful rite 
commanded by God, but it was only an outward sign — no certain 
criterion of acceptability before God. The Jews made of it an 
opus legis, while Moses insisted that it was only a symbol of the 
conversion of the heart.25 Furthermore, circumcision was not 
always restricted to the Israelites. Abraham’s entire household, 
including his servants, were circumcised. We are not told that 
Job, Naaman, the heathen converts of Daniel, or the Pharaoh of 
Joseph’s time were circumcised at all. Yet they were adherents 
of Jehovah. Luther makes a comparison between Jewish insistence 
on outward conformity to the Law and the Roman teaching that 
the mere reception of the Sacraments accords benefits. It is an 
idle question to ask why the Lord required circumcision for the 
Jews, since Christ’s sacrifice has set us free from the Ceremonial 
Law. Let Christians be duly grateful.?® 

A third boast of the Jews concerns the Law which their God 
has transmitted to them. Through direct communication on Mount 
Sinai the Lord revealed His special will. How often they have 
rebelled against it! To have God’s Word is not enough. The devil 
has that much, too. It must be understood and practiced. What 
hypocrisy scrupulously to perform every detail of the Ceremonial 
Law and ignore what is really vital—the Moral Law! To make 
this clear to the Jews is as futile as preaching the Gospel to a hog. 
Luther ends this section with solemn warnings against being misled 
by the perverted ideas of the Jews. He then proceeds to answer 





24 Luther has in mind Ps. 51:7. 

25 Cf. Deut.10:16. Luther also quotes against the Jews: Lev. 25:41; 
Jer. 4:4; 6:10; 9:25-26. He constantly hammers away at their “laester- 
lichen, schaendlichen, falschen, verlogenen Ruhm und Hochmut.” 

26 Luther digresses from his theme now and then to insert remarks 
like these: “Jews love the Book of Esther because they still desire the 
destruction of the Gentiles. ... Carrying on a dispute with the Jews 
is like talking to a hunk of wood or a stone. ... Now that the Jews 
can no longer kill the Prophets, they distort their prophecies. .. .” 
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their rodomontade about coming from the Land of Canaan, where 
God gave them Jerusalem and the magnificent Temple. Moses told 
them that they did not deserve to possess the Land and that if 
they did not keep God’s commandments, they would be driven out. 
And that is exactly what happened. The curse has been fulfilled, 
Israel stands rejected, a living symbol of what it means to provoke 
the wrath of Almighty God.27 

In the second major division of this writing, Luther wants to 
confute the argument that the Messiah has not yet appeared. If all 
the angels at once became visible to the Jews in Jerusalem and 
proclaimed the coming of the Messiah, it would not be sufficient 
evidence to persuade them. Luther would be more amazed at 
their blindness if he had not had similar experiences with the 
papists. He cannot be blamed if the Jews do not accept Christ 
after he has made the facts so simple for them. The New Testa- 
ment lacks appeal for the Jews; so he will meet them on their own 
ground and base his arguments on the Old Testament. In the 
blessing Jacob pronounces on Judah the promise is made that 
“the scepter shall not depart from Judah . . . until Shiloh come; 
and unto Him shall the gathering of the people be” (Gen. 49:10). 
For Luther this passage proves that Messiah must come at the 
time of Herod, before Judah completely loses her independence. 
But to persuade a Jew that this is the correct meaning is like trying 
to demonstrate to an irrational man that God created heaven 
and earth. 

The Jews brazenly violate their own consciences when they 
say that fulfillment will be delayed until there is a widespread 
repentance among their people. Other Jewish interpretations 
refer Shiloh to a city, to the anointing of Saul, the reign of Jeroboam, 
or the coming of Nebuchadnezzar. All are equally stupid. Another 
misinterpretation would make Shiloh the son of Judah who will kill 
all the heathen. Someone else has changed donec (until) to quia 
(because) — Judah will retain the rule because Messiah will come. 
Another rabbi posited the theory that when the city of Shiloh is 
demolished, David, the Messiah, will come. Others suggest that 
Messiah came when Jerusalem was destroyed and is secretly 
residing at Rome among the beggars, doing penance for the Jews 
until the time is appropriate for him to disclose his identity. Lyra, 
Raymundus, and Burgensis worked diligently to expose the fallacies 
in all these conjectures, but to no avail.?8 





27 Luther frequently reiterates what he has written many times 
before: (1) The Jews are too proud; (2) They fail to grasp the real 
meaning of the Bible. 


28 Luther relates the incident of three Jews coming to Wittenberg 
in an attempt to win him for Judaism, because Hebrew was taught there. 
He was generous enough to give them a “Fuerbitte an die Geleitsleute,” 
only to discover later that they called Christ a Thola. Penitently he has 
reached this conclusion: “Darum will ich mit keinem Juden mehr zu 
tun haben, sie sind, wie St. Paulus sagt, dem Zorn uebergeben, je mehr 
man ihnen helfen will, je haerter und aerger sie werden; lass sie fallen.” 
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Another saying which proves that the Messiah has come is 
found in the last words of David, when he professes faith in “an 
everlasting Covenant” ordered by God. (2 Sam. 23:1-5.) Through 
the prophet Nathan he was promised a Descendant whose King- 
dom would be “established forever.” (2Sam.7:12-16.) The de- 
scriptions of the coming King do not fit Solomon. The fall of 
Israel and the Babylonian captivity do not make them invalid. 
No earthly kingdom since the reign of David has the characteristics 
enumerated. Only a spiritual interpretation, finding fulfillment 
in the Kingdom of Christ, will be satisfactory. Like the devil, 
the Jews know these facts, but sin against their own better knowl- 
edge. For them to take pride in being God’s Chosen People cor- 
responds to the devil boasting about his angelic creation, although 
in reality he is God’s worst enemy. 

According to Jeremiah 33, when the Branch of Righteousness 
grows up, the people will dispense with the rule of kings and the 
service of priests. The Levites will participate in the eternal 
reign of the Son cf David. . .. And Jeremiah wrote when the 
houses of Israel and Judah had been destroyed. Whom could he 
have in mind but Christ? God’s Word cannot lie. The solution 
is that the Messiah has already come. 

“The Desire of all nations,” spoken of by the Prophet Haggai 
(2:7), is understood by the Jews as the gold and silver of the 
heathen as their rightful inheritance, while it is actually another 
reference to the Messiah. Here is another example of “Juden 
Begierde.” In this connection, Luther severely castigates their 
practice of usury. They covet the property of their non-Jewish 
neighbors, believing that when their Messiah comes, he will divide 
all the world’s wealth among them. Christians should beware of 
Jewish money lending and double dealing. If they achieve their 
aim, they will make the “cursed heathen” their servants. They 
are schooled in hatred against the Gojim by their parents and 
rabbis. Incurably avaricious, they will be exterminated unless 
God performs a miracle. 

Their evil impulses are dictated by the devil. History discloses 
the crimes of which they are guilty — how they have poisoned wells 
and stolen innocent children. If anyone doubts the reliability of 
these reports, he is advised to read Burgensis and Lyra or look 
into their own writings. If the Jews do anything good, it is not 
out of love, but because they want to domicile with Christians in 
order to take full advantage of their magnanimity. They control 
the purse strings. The situation has become so deplorable that 
the Jews are “unsere Herrn in unsern eigenen Landen.” 

Worse than thieves, they manage to escape punishment. It is 
part of their policy to let the “cursed heathen” work while they 
feed as parasites on what they can extort from the earnings of 
others. Their Talmud and rabbis tell them it is not a sin to murder 
a Gentile as it would be to kill a brother Jew. Nor is it wrong 
to break an oath made to a Gentile. They would like to rule the 
world, and so they “geizen, wuchern, stehlen, und morden, wo sie 
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koennen.” 29 . . . There is more true wisdom expounded in the 
fables of Aesop, in Cato, and in several of the comedies of Terence, 
than in all the books of the rabbis. 

The “more glorious” temple predicted by Haggai cannot apply 
to the external structure at Jerusalem. What was more splendid 
about a Temple desecrated by merchants who used it as a market- 
place for their wares—a Temple frequented by high priests and 
Sadducees who denied the resurrection and the doctrines of heaven 
and hell? Likewise the peace of which the Prophet speaks is not 
concord among the nations, but the comforting assurance of mem- 
bership in the eternal Kingdom of the Messiah. 

For a final source of proof to reinforce his contention that 
the Messiah has come Luther turns to the mystical vision of Daniel 
involving the “seventy weeks” (Dan. 9:24 ff.). His own explanation 
makes each week equivalent to seven years—a total of four 
hundred and ninety years —so that the seventy weeks ended with 
the destruction of Jerusalem. It follows, then, that Messiah must 
have come before that time. Again, the only historical figure who 
meets the textual specifications is Christ. The Jews might have 
accepted the Galilean if He had appeared in regal splendor, but 
they took offense at His poverty and lowliness. One would think 
that the dispersion of the Jews would have humbled them, but 
it had the opposite effect. Blinded by false delusions at the time 
of Trajan, they followed an impostor as Messiah (Benchobar).%° 
Those who will be wise are foolish in their own conceits. 

Luther expostulates against the “asinine” interpretations of 
the seventy weeks offered by Jewish exegetes. In all he enumerates 
and discusses ten “lies” of the Jews in connection with the Daniel 
passage. He has done everything within his power to overcome 
their perversity, but it is not possible to convert the devil and his 
satellites. It is enough to counteract and expose their falsehoods. 
His responsibility has been discharged. They are condemned by 
their own folly. For Christians they are a warning illustration 
of how easily people can fall into the snare of Satan. 

Jewish lies are too numerous to be refuted in one writing. 

“To sum up, they eat, they drink, they sleep, they awake, they 
stand, they walk, they dress or undress, they fast, they bathe, they 


pray, they praise, and everything they do in their life is besmirched 
with abominable, rabbinical expositions and distorted beliefs.” 


The third major section of Luther’s disquisition is concerned 
with retorting to the lies of the Jews against “the Person of our 
dear Lord Jesus Christ.” When someone loses an argument on 





29 “Ich rede nicht zu viel, sondern viel zu wenig, denn ich sehe ihre 
Schriften: sie fluchen uns Gojim und wuenschen uns in ihren Schulen 
und Gebeten alles Unglueck, sie rauben uns unser Geld und Gut durch 
Wucher, und wo sie koennen, beweisen sie uns alle boese Tuecke.” 


30 Luther mentions that Rabbi Akiba called him the fulfillment of 


Balaam’s prophecy, Num. 24:17 (“Star of Jacob”). Later, Talmudists 
changed his name to Kozab (false). 
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logical grounds, he is apt to resort to disparaging remarks about 
the character of his opponent. So the Jews. They malignantly call 
Christ a magician and a sorcerer. Some simple-minded Christians 
think that when the Jews say Jesu in their prayers, they are speak- 
ing of Jesus. In a similar way, when Jews say “Schod wil kom” 
(i.e., Teufel komm), they misunderstand it to mean “Seid will- 
kommen.” 

One would naturally expect the Jews to be proud of Mother 
Mary, who was a descendant of Abraham, but they even scorn 
their own flesh and blood.?! They have waxed obscene in their 
vituperative attacks on the mother of Christ. And Luther suspects 
that the Jews are guilty of more than he can prove. With malicious 
hearts they dare to approach God in prayer and ask that they be 
permitted to return to Jerusalem, that Messiah be sent, that all 
heathen be annihilated, and all the confiscated booty be sur- 
rendered into their hands.*®? 

Luther challenges the Jews to prove that Christ was a false 
Teacher. How is he to explain their denial of the greatest Repre- 
sentative of their own race? The curses for disobedience outlined 
in Deuteronomy have come upon them: “The Lord shall smite 
thee with madness and blindness and astonishment of heart” (Deut. 
28:28). The wrath of God is more evident in the fate of the Jews 
than in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Like “thirsty bloodhounds” these murderers have committed 
crimes against the Gentiles. They have stolen Christian children 
and secretly made use of their blood. Their animosity toward 
Christians is a far cry from what Jeremiah commanded when they 
were enslaved by the Babylonians—to pray for their captors. 
Anyway, Luther says, it is a lie when Jews complain that they 
are captives among the Gentiles. 

The reverse is rather true. They are free to come and go 
as they please, but are as injurious as a plague to the land in which 
they dwell. Luther recalls that they have been repeatedly driven 
out of France. Recently they were expelled from Spain and only 
“this year” from Bohemia. In reality the Jews hold the Christians 
as captives in their own country. Their scheme is to let the Gen- 
tiles do all the productive work while they loaf around and leisurely 
extract the profits by practicing usury. The Jews have returned 
evil for good. They have been treated generously as guests in 





31 Luther often drifts into a satire on “the noble blood and circum- 
cised people that can do no wrong.” 


32 The Jews desire that God “solle uns Heiden durch ihren Messiam 
alle todtschlagen und vertilgen, damit sie aller Welt Land, Gueter, und 
Herrschaft kriegten. Und hier gehen die Wetter ueber uns mit Fluchen, 
Laestern, Speien, dass nicht zu sagen ist, wuenschen uns, dass Schwert 
und Kriege, Angst und alles Unglueck ueber uns verfluchten Gojim 
komme. Solch Fluchen treiben sie alle Sonnabend oeffentlich in ihren 
Schulen, und taeglich in ihren Haeusern, lehren, treiben, und gewoehnen 
ihre Kinder dazu von Jugend auf, dass sie ja sollen bitter, giftig, und 
boese Feinde der Christen bleiben.” 
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a society to which they are alien. Their reaction to sympathy and 
to tolerance has been ingratitude and the usurpation of eco- 
nomic power. 

What are the Christians to do with this iniquitous and depraved 
race of Jews? Responsibility rests with those who are aware of 
the Jewish danger. To ignore their taunts and maledictions would 
be a sin of omission. What Luther prefers to label a “scharfe 
Barmherzigkeit” 33 must be put into operation. He now con- 
tinues with a definite program of concrete action: 


1. “Fire should be put to their synagogues and schools; all 
parts which do not burn should be covered and hidden with earth 
to prevent any human being ever setting eyes upon one single stone 
or any of the cinders. This shall be done in the name of our Lord 
and in glorification of all Christianity, to show God that we are 
good Christians and that we have never knowingly tolerated nor 
approved the public falsehoods, the maledictions and blasphemy of 
His Son and of His Flock, whilst our Lord will forgive us what 
we have tolerated in our ignorance (I myself knew it not). But now 
that our eyes have opened, it would be just as great a sin were we 
to protect a Jewish house where the name of Jesus Christ is blas- 
phemed, profaned and where we are violated and cheated as if 
we were to commit these sins ourselves; 

2. “Their dwellings should be destroyed in like manner, in- 
asmuch as they practice the same wantonness there as in their 
synagogues. Instead, they may be lodged in garrets or barns, 
similarly to the gypsies. This will show them that they are not 
the masters in our country, as they boast, but that they are 
foreigners and our prisoners; 

3. “To confiscate all their prayer-books and Talmuds in which 
such idolatry, malediction and blasphemy are taught; 

4. “to categorically forbid their rabbis to continue their 
teaching; 

5. “Jews should not be granted the privilege of safe-conduct 
and the right to use the highways. They have no business in the 
country and should rather stay at home. ... If our sovereigns and 
potentates do not emit the necessary laws to deny Jews the right 
to use the highways, it may occur one fine day that a valiant guard 
of men at horse assemble against the Jews, because this book will 
have taught them the true nature of the Jew, how he should be 
treated and that he does not deserve protection; 

6. “Their usury should be forbidden; all ready money, gold 
and silver jewelry should be confiscated, for all their possessions 
have been stolen from us by their usury; 

7. “Young and healthy Jews and Jewesses should be equipped 
with flails, axes, mattock, spades, distaffs and spindles and should 
be compelled to earn their living by the sweat of their brows. It is 
intolerable that they should make us work and toil to enable them, 
the so-called Chosen People, to sit at the fireside in idleness. 





33 Luther advocates what appears to be the strange paradox of 
a severe justice because he has not abandoned hope that a few will yet 
be aroused from their complacency and be won for Christ. (Lewin ques- 
tions Luther’s sincerity.) 
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“If, however, we have cause to fear that they will personally 
injure us, our wives and our families, our domestics or our cattle, 
then let us account with them or all they have extorted from us with 
their usury and let us expel them from our country forever. . . .” 34 


These drastic measures are not to be executed in a spirit of 
malice, but the Jewish instruments for launching assaults on the 
Christian faith must be eradicated. The evil must be obliterated 
at its source. If Moses were alive, he would be in the vanguard, 
tearing down Jewish schools and homes. The money which the 
Jews have accumulated by taking excessive interest on loans 
should be confiscated and set aside in a special fund to provide 
for those impoverished Jews who are sincere converts so that 
they can support their families and the old and crippled. 

Some say that the Jews need to be spared out of the self- 
interest of their protectors because they know how to control 
money. Luther doubts that any blessing rests on wealth which 
was derived from cheating and “robbing” the people. And even 
if the Jews did earn their money honestly, it gives them no right 
to blaspheme Christ and wish evil upon their Gentile neighbors. 
Luther’s conscience prodded him into doing something about the 
prevailing “menace.” 35 

Luther did not encourage private vengeance. The “Pfarr- 
herrn” and “Prediger” were not to incite the people to violence. 
There were to be no pogroms—no malevolent Jew baiting. But 
the “Obrigkeit” was to administer firm and speedy “justice.” 
Friendly treatment has had an adverse effect on the Jew. It has 
made him adamant in his unbelief, and his arrogance has become 
more unbearable. A harsh castigation is unavoidable if he is to 
be jarred loose from a false sense of security that is harming his own 
welfare. His ultimate well-being will not be enhanced by silence 
and indecision on the part of Christians. God will hold us to 
account if we do not prevent the Jews from blaspheming His 
holy name. 

As the misdeeds of his enemies loom up in his mind again and 
again, they appear more and more impious to Luther. His diatribe 
against the Jews reaches extravagant proportions until he seems 
to lose all restraint and boils over with vitriolic fury. “As he pro- 
ceeds from one theme to another, the work grows into a perfect 
hurricane of invective, a blazing volcano of hatred (?) . .. which 
blasts their character and their history, and exhausts even his 
fertile vocabulary of denunciation.” 36 Even his most caustic 
obloquies against the papists and the Anabaptists appear mild by 
comparison. Mercy to the Jews will be rewarded on Judgment Day 





34 Cf, W.A., LIII, p.522ff. Translation by M. Sasse, Martin Luther 
and the Jews, pp. 10—12. 

35 “Ich will hiermit mein Gewissen gereinigt und entschuldigt haben, 
als der ich’s treulich habe angezeigt und gewarnt.” 

36 MacKinnon, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 198 ff. 
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with the flames of hellfire. Whoever maintains social intercourse 
with these young devils and poisonous serpents should be con- 
demned. For emphasis, Luther repeats once more what his critics 
would like to call “an incredible program of savagery and bar- 
barism.” He has only disgust for those corrupt princes who have 
accepted Jewish bribes. Again, he suspects that the Jews do even 
worse than he can prove. 


One of the pernicious lies propagated by the Jews is that they 
alone believe in One God and all others are polytheists. If they 
can prove their assertion, Luther says, we will all agree to be 
circumcised and become Jews. Christians, too, endorse the proc- 
lamation of Moses: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord, our God, is One 
Lord” (Deut.6:4). The Jews cannot comprehend the Christian 
teaching that the Trinity does not obviate the Unity of God. 

These pretenders have long ceased to be God’s people. They 
do not believe God’s Word, and God does not hear their prayers. 
Luther declares that he did not find it pleasant to write this book. 
He shudders when he contemplates the wrath of God exhibited in 
the punishment of Israel. With St. Paul he is willing to say: “My 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they might be 
saved” (Num.10:1). When he sees the Jews being plunged into 
eternal damnation, he is moved to intercede for them with the 
prayer: “O God, heavenly Father, turn Thy wrath away from them, 
let it be enough, and let it come to an end, for the sake of Thy 
dear Son. Amen.” 


One dim gleam of hope remains. The magistrates should 
exercise a severe justice so that some may come to their senses and 
still be saved. Moses once found it necessary to kill three thousand 
of them in the wilderness so that the whole congregation would not 
become contaminated and have to be exterminated. The only 
defense Luther can muster in support of the Jews is the con- 
sideration that they are possessed by demons and scarcely cognizant 
any more of their turpitude and malfeasance. 

The fourth and final section of the book contrasts the Mes- 
sianic conceptions of Jews and Christians. Luther poses the ques- 
tions: What are both people searching for? Why is the Jewish 
ideal unsatisfactory and unacceptable? 

The Jews have misconstrued their own prophecies as pointing 
toward a realm of external prosperity. Their Messiah is to be 
another David who will restore the ancient glory of Israel, one who 
will subdue the heathen, and one who will establish his kingdom 
with worldly pomp and splendor. The appeal is basically mundane 
and self-centered. The Jews do not feel that they need a Messiah 
who is a divine Mediator. God should be flattered if they, such 
holy and circumcised people, condescend to pray at all. Luther 
would rather be a sow than a man if he were offered nothing better 
than the Jewish Messiah. Death, the worst plague of man, would 
still remain to haunt us. The sow can be content with food and 
sleep — with the appeasement of carnal appetites—for it knows 
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nothing about the fall of man, of good or evil; it fears no death 
or hell, no devil or God.37 

Removed toto coelo in His nature and mission from Jewish 
aspirations is the conception of the Incarnate Son of God. The 
Christian Messiah came to make feasible a spiritual reconciliation 
between a God immutably just and men intrinsically wicked. Our 
Messiah is “the Resurrection and the Life.” His propitiatory sacri- 
fice was the essential achievement, which permits us to rejoice 
despite persecution and temporal adversity. He distributes His 
power, not by means of the sword, but by preaching and teaching 
which instill faith in us. We are admitted into His Kingdom solely 
out of grace. Unlike the Jews, Christians concede that they have 
nothing to boast about in respect to their own merits. 

To bolster his argument, Luther points to the miraculous 
growth of the Early Church. Large numbers of people accepted 
a Savior, lowly, despised, and rejected by His own blood kin. The 
whole course of history was controlled by God’s predetermined 
designs for humanity. “Alles ist geschen des Messia willen.” Christ 
is the perfect Fulfillment of the Old Testament. The Christian 
Church is the New Jerusalem. Jews and Turks are blinded to 
these obvious facts. “God have mercy upon them, as He has had 
upon us.” 

Luther concludes by informing his readers that the immediate 
provocation for this treatise was the distribution of an insiduous 
booklet in which a Jew matches his arguments in conversation with 
an imaginary Christian. Luther is confident that he has demolished 
his arguments. His purpose has been to dissuade Christians who 
might have been tempted to become Jews — to warn them against 
Jewish perfidy and venality. In the last sentence, however, he can- 
not but pray: “Christ, our dear Lord, mercifully convert them. .. .” 

Less than two months later Vom Schem Hamphoras,?® a second 
writing on the Jewish problem, had been completed. Luther’s aim 
was virtually the same as in the former work. He is less concerned 
than ever with changing the “stock-stein-teufel-hart” Jews. Even 
Moses would find them untractable. But he is anxious to impress 





37 Luther explains the difference between the Old and New Cove- 
nant more lucidly in his Preface to the Prophet Ezekiel (1545): “The 
Jews hold fast to the name of Israel and claim that they alone are Israel 
and we are Gentiles; and this is true so far as the first part of the 
prophecy and the Old Covenant of Moses. are concerned, though this 
is long since fulfilled. But according to the second part of the prophecy 
and the New Covenant, they are no longer Israel; for all things are to 
be new, and Israel, too, must become new, and they alone are the true 
Israel who have accepted the New Covenant. ... The Jews, however, 
want to have a Messiah according to the Old Covenant, and pay no heed 
to this New Covenant. So they miss both covenants. ... Therefore the 
Scriptures are sealed against them . . . the Jews do themselves wrong 
and injury when ... they desire not the new Kingdom... .” Hol. Ed., 
Vol. VI, pp. 414—418. 

38 S.L.A., XX: 2028—2109, No.52; E.A., XXXII, pp. 276—358; W.A., 
LIII, pp. 573—648. 
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his warnings on Christians who are exposed to Jewish falsehoods 
by supplying further information on the subject. 

The first half of the brochure consists of a German translation 
of the eleventh chapter of Victoria adversus impios Hebraeos by 
Porchotus de Salvaticus, which reports the miracles and life of 
Christ according to Jewish legends. With biting sarcasm, Luther 
spotlights the contradictions, objurgates the mockeries, and ridi- 
cules the superstitions contained in it. In addition to the usual 
authorities, he makes reference to Jerome, Eusebius, and Sebastian 
Muenster. 

The Jews are not convinced by Christ’s miracles because they 
believe they were performed with the help of Beelzebub. A Jewish 
legend relates that the name Schem Hamphoras was written on 
stone in the Temple. Whoever gained access to this secret would 
be capable of doing anything. A man of illegitimate birth, Jesus 
of Nazareth, made the discovery and persuaded a group of credu- 
lous Galileans that He was not a bastard, but the Promised One. 
These men were the disciples of the Gospel stories. By pronounc- 
ing the magic name, this impostor succeeded in healing the lame 
and restoring the sight of the blind. His captors had difficulty in 
hanging Jesus because the tree would always collapse. Judas 
double-crossed his Master by learning the same secret, and 
contravened during His endeavor to ascend into heaven. 

Luther avers that this book is so blasphemous that it not 
only mocks God the Creator, His Son Jesus Christ, and all Chris- 
tians, but it even makes fools out of the Jews who subscribe to 
such nonsense, and it insults the intelligence of the Evil Spirit. 
Who can deny that people who believe such far-fetched tales have 
been rightfully rejected? How ludicrous to give credence to 
a legend which contradicts known historical facts! 3® But blind 
allegiance to rabbinical lore is demanded of every good Jew. 
In case anyone objects to Luther’s severity with the Jews, he 
assures them that he would fain do otherwise, but they are 
irretrievable. They have another god called “der leidige Teufel 
und boese Geist.” 

Luther regrets that he must write as he does: “I do it out 
of passion for my faith and to the honor of Thy divine majesty.” 
No Christian can derive a sadistic satisfaction from observing the 
plight of the Jews. “It is too gruesome, terrifying, and inordinate.” 
Nevertheless, we need not question the justice of God. Luther 
reprimands the princes and lords who have been lax in discharging 
their responsibilities and continue to offer shelter to the Jews. 

Luther takes up the proper use of the divine name. The 
Tetragrammaton was to denote Jehovah in His exclusive covenant 
relation with Israel, and the name came to be considered so sacred 
that a Jew was forbidden to pronounce it with his lips. There is 





39 E. g., Helena is pictured as the queen of Israel at that time, when, 
as a matter of historical fact, Palestine was administered by the Romans. 
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nothing in its meaning or derivation, Luther decides, to warrant 
such a man-made prohibition. The Jews honor the form of a name 
and ignore its significance. Time and again they have dishonored 
God’s precious Word. “It is the anger of God come over them 
as they have deserved.” 

The second half of the brochure is entitled Vom Geschlecht 
Christi, Matthaeus 1, and suggests ways of harmonizing the alleged 
contradictions between the genealogies of Matthew and Luke. 
Jews have employed these “discrepancies” to flout Christians. 
If they cannot find direct statements in their own books to the 
effect that Mary is David’s descendant, they will not believe it. 
Luther’s solution would have Luke’s account supply the legal 
descent for Christ through Joseph, and Matthew’s, the natural 
descent through Mary.‘ 

Besides diffusely extending arguments found in Von den Juden 
und ihren Luegen, Luther introduces several new approaches. He 
compares the Jewish dispersion to the wanderings of Cain, who 
was marked with a curse. He argues that it would be unreasonable 
for revelation to cease with the Old Testament canon. It was to 
be expected that when Messiah arrived, He would augment man’s 
knowledge of his Maker. In Deut.18:15 Moses promises that 
a greater Prophet will someday arrive. Moses is speaking of the 
office rather than the person. No prophet ever superseded Moses. 
Only Christ can be meant, since His message alone excelled that 
of the great Lawgiver. He was the “Priest forever after the order 
of Melchizedek” (Ps. 110:4). He offered a New Covenant in keep- 
ing with the requirements of Jer. 31:31. Contrary to all the rabbis 
and Talmudists this stands as a clear and indisputable text. The 
Jews misunderstand Christ’s declaration that He did not come to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfill them. He did not 
intend to endorse the Ceremonial Law for New Testament Chris- 
tians. The New Covenant is to be written not on stones, but on 
hearts. The Jews can no longer be saved by believing the Old 
Testament, since the Messiah has now come.*! 

Luther’s condemnation of the Jews has not extended to their 
language. Christians may learn Hebrew from them, just as they 
learn our languages. But as they reject our religion, so we reject 
theirs. Luther encourages more Hebrew scholarship among Chris- 
tians so that the unadulterated text may be assured. He will “have 
nothing more to do with the Jews .. . or write against them... . 





40 Joseph and Mary had the same grandfather. Luther identifies 
Matthan with Matthat. He did not presume to offer his explanations as 
the final word on the problem, but invited someone to produce a better 
solution. Much relevant material uncovered on the subject since Luther’s 
day has not made his position untenable. Cf. A. T. Robertson, A Harmony 
of the Gospels, pp. 259—262. 

41 The remaining paragraphs are concerned with an exegetical dis- 
course on the Hebrew word Alma and the virginity of Mary. Luther 
offers a hundred gulden to whoever finds that Alma was ever used for 
Frau in the Old Testament. ... 


14 
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May God bestow His grace upon anyone who wants to convert 
them so that they (yet a few) with us confess and praise God the 
Father, our Creator, together with our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit in eternity. Amen.” 

Jewish scholars are inclined to omit mention of the prayers 
which comprise the closing paragraph in each writing or to mini- 
mize their significance by impugning Luther’s motives. Lewin does 
not think that he intended them seriously, but that he added them 
as “rhetorical flourishes.” 

Luther’s later writings on the Jews were never so favorably 
received as the writing of 1523. His foes made capital of his violent 
proposals. John Cochlaeus, in his 1549 commentary on Martin 
Luther, calls his tract on the Jews “die erbittertsten Invektiven.” 42 
The Swiss reformer Bullinger wrote to Bucer on December 8, 1543, 
complaining about the vile language of the celebrated Doctor. Such 
an impurissime writing as Schem Hamphoras was not becoming 
a Christian theologian. If Reuchlin were still living, he would 
characterize Luther as the reincarnation of Hochstraten and 
Pfefferkorn.** 

If Luther’s colleagues were out of harmony with his views, 
they refrained from saying so. Osiander seems to have written 
a letter questioning the justice of Luther’s position, but then re- 
tracted in fear of incurring his anger.44 Melanchthon sent a copy 
of the first “Judentraktat” to Philip of Hesse on January 17, 1543, 
and the Landgrave expressed his appreciation. Soon he issued 
a “Judenordnung” directing all Jews to hear the Word of God and 
allow their books to be inspected so that portions offensive to 
Christians could be burned. Blasphemy, usury, trade coalitions, 
and money exchange were forbidden. A circle of Luther’s friends 
claimed that his writings on the Jews were the incentive for the 
prince of Silesia and the Markgraf of Brandenburg to drive them 
out of their borders. On May 6, 1543, the decree of 1536 was put 
into full operation in Electoral Saxony.*® Luther became some- 
what pessimistic when he learned that the young Counts of Mans- 





42 What his Catholic biographers neglect to mention is the contempt 
heaped upon the Jews by their own leaders. John Eck, for example, 
revived all the medieval tales about the Jews, even slandering the Old 
Testament heroes, held in sacred memory by the Church. “It is a great 
mistake that we Christians leave the Jews so much freedom and grant 
them protection and security.” Cf. Graetz, History of the Jews, Vol. IV, 
pp. 546—547. Additional quotations can be found in Fritsch, Handbuch 
der Judenfrage, pp. 427—428. 

43 Cf. Lewin, op.cit., p. 98: “Gottes gerechtem Urteil ueberlassen 
wir, dass im hohen Alter ein solcher Theologe in Schrift und Tat solche 
Masslosigkeiten begeht. Denn hiernach werden die Spaeteren urteilen, 
Luther sei ein Mensch gewesen, und zwar ein Mensch, unterworfen 
straeflichen Leidenschaften.” Some modern commentators would concur 
with this judgment. 

44 Cf. Grisar, Luther, Vol. III, p. 345. 

45 Cf. Burkhardt, op. cit., pp.595ff. The mandate against the Jews 
was mollified again after Luther’s death. 
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feld—in his home community — had disregarded his advice and 
were favoring the Jews. 

A number of Jews attempted to answer Luther’s charges. 
Josel von Rosheim pleaded with the city council at Strassburg to 
prohibit the circulation of Von den Juden und ihren Luegen. 
He was successful. His greatest triumph for the Jews, though, was 
the assurance of Emperor Charles V that by 1546 the safety and 
rights of his people would be fully guaranteed. 

In June, 1543, there appeared another pamphlet by Luther 
entitled Ueber die Gottheit Christi auf Grund der letzten Worte 
Davids.*® Curiously enough, he writes in an altogether different 
mood and style. In a calm and scholarly fashion he strives to 
demonstrate from 2 Sam. 23:1-7 and several other Old Testament 
passages #7 the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity 
against other heretics besides the Jews. His exegesis is dominated 
exclusively by his Christological convictions. 

Luther’s scattered references to the Jews in the remaining 
years of his life exhibit no new viewpoint. He approved the fact 
that at Berlin Buchholz had preached sharply against them.*® 
With the utmost indignation he learned that at Eisleben two Jewish 
youths could dare to insult the preacher without being punished.*® 
Toward the end of January, 1546, he entered the duchy of Mans- 
feld to settle a quarrel in the princely family. In a letter to his 
wife on February 1 he complained that there were some fifty Jewish 
residents in Eisleben. “When chief matters are settled, I must 
devote myself to driving out the Jews. Count Albert is hostile 
to them, and has given them their deserts, but no one else has. 
God willing I will help Count Albert from the pulpit.” 5° In a letter 
of February 7 he expresses his belief that all the devils of hell must 
have been let loose in Eisleben. He has been told that the widow 
of the Count of Mansfeld has been posing as a protectress of the 
Jews. In the sermons preached at Eisleben, Luther reiterated 
his attacks on the Jews, their lies and blasphemies.®! In the con- 
cluding remarks of a sermon delivered on Sunday, February 14, 
he inserted a Vermahnung wider die Juden.®2 Luther tells his 
listeners that they should first treat them in a Christian manner 
and afford ample opportunity for them to become believers. “If 
they want to turn over to us and cease from their blasphemy and 
what they have done to us... then we will gladly forgive them, 





46 Holsten, Martin Luther, Schriften wider Juden und Tuerken, 
pp. 308—403; E. A., XX XVII, pp. 1—104; W. A., LIV, pp. 28—100. 

47 Gen. 4:1 and 1 Chron. 18:17. 

48 Enders, op. cit., 16, 192. 

49 Reu, Luther and the Jews, p.610. 

50 Translation by Smith, P., The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, 
p. 419. 

51 Cf. E.A., XVI, pp. 215, 243f. 

52 Part of a sermon on Matt. 11:25-30; E.A., LXV, pp.185ff.; S.L.A., 
XII: 1284 ff. 
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but where they do not (do this), we will also not tolerate or endure 
them among us.” Luther repeats what he believes to be the main 
Jewish activities against Christians. His love of God and his 
appreciation of Christ’s work are his motives in opposing the 
Jews. ... Four days later he died. The Jewish community at 
Eisleben remained unmolested. 

Luther’s hostility to the Jews, in the long run, did not have 
the adverse effect on the Protestant missionary endeavor that might 
have been expected. There were numerous proselytes in the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, among them Immanuel Tre- 
mellius of Ferrara, who took part in the compilation of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 

In the seventeenth century, Ezra Edzard of Hamburg (1629 
to 1708) showed a burning zeal for the conversion of the Jews and 
from his own wealth established a considerable fund for that 
purpose. Similar funds seem to have been started in other cities, 
Among the Pietists, Spener declared it the duty of the government 
to take care of the conversion of the Jews. At the same time the 
Moravian Samuel Lieberkuehn labored thirty years among the 
Jews. In 1728 an Institutum Judaicum was founded at Halle, which 
lasted until 1792, sending out missionaries to the Jews. Inaugurated 
by Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn, a reform movement spread 
among the Jews, and large numbers turned to Christianity, espe- 
cially in Berlin.5* In Odessa, in 1879, a Hebrew translation of 
Luther’s Small Catechism appeared. The foreword calls upon 
the Bene Yisrael to read the book and follow the Lutheran doc- 
trine.54 

Conclusions and Summary 


1. The decisive factor in determining Luther’s attitude toward 
the Jews was religious conflict. He was primarily concerned with 
the answer which people gave to the question: “What think ye of 
Christ?” What disturbed him most was that the Jews had rejected 
the promised Messiah. As was the case with the papists and the 
Turks, he judged the Jews to be inveterate enemies of Biblical 
Christianity. Rabbinical exegesis was to be placed on the same 
level as popery. Luther could only explain Jewish blindness to 
the fulfillment of prophecy as the result of a process of self- 
hardening and self-condemnation. God’s righteous judgment is 
disclosed in ceaseless persecution and unrest. Any government 
that ignores this judgment and pampers Jews is acting contrary 
to the punitive justice of God. Attacks against Christ and Scripture 
infuriated Luther. All his writings were intended to refute and 





53 Between 1816 and 1843 there were 3,984 Jews of the cultured class 
baptized in the eight old Prussian provinces. Cf. The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Vol. VI, p. 178. 

54 Cf. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements, 
pp. 627—628, who attributes this event to the precedent established in 
1533, when Urban Regius directed a Hebrew epistle to the Jews of 
Braunschweig discussing several portions of Luther’s works and calling 
upon them to accept Christianity. 
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stop this blasphemy. The urge to exalt Christ and defend the 
Christian faith prompted Luther to write what he did. The severe 
treatment which he recommended was not due to a fanatical 
hatred. Patience and persuasion had not proved effective. Even 
the ultimate welfare of the Jews would best be served by using 
violent measures. The highest delight that Luther could offer 
anyone was to learn to know his Savior Jesus. 

2. It is a superficial and untenable interpretation which holds 
that Luther was little interested in the Jews at first, then became 
a philo-Semite, and finally ended up as one of the worst anti- 
Semites. From 1515 to 1546, from his first writings to his last, 
there was no fundamental change in his position. He was ever 
ready and willing to welcome Jews who embraced Christianity. 
The difference between the “earlier” and the “later” Luther was 
a result of disappointment and a matter of degree. Whereas in 1523 
he earnestly sought the salvation of many Jews, by 1546 his 
optimism had been crushed, and he was contented with expecting 
the conversion of only a few. 

3. It would seem that there was an irreconcilable and inevitable 
conflict between Luther’s effort to convert the Jews and the 
adamant determination of the Jews to cling to their traditions and 
realize their own aspirations. Luther met with experiences similar 
to those of his predecessors and successors. Reluctantly he had 
to admit that the gulf between the synagog and the Church re- 
mained unbridgeable. 

4. It was by no stretch of the imagination a race-and-blood 
theory that moved Luther to write as he did. He had words of 
praise for the Jewish patriarchs, prophets, and kings. He does not 
dispute the Jewish claim that they were the chosen people of God. 
He does object when they flaunt their heritage before the Gentiles. 
Racial superiority, haughtiness, and self-glorification were pre- 
cisely the ideas which Luther condemned among the Jews. But 
his criticism was not limited to one people. The Greeks and the 
Romans are chided for the same reason.®® No one was more out- 
spoken than Luther in rebuking the Germans for their sins and 
shortcomings. It is correct to conclude that the racial anti- 
Semitism of the Nazis was utterly foreign to Luther. 

5. Luther’s attitude was undoubtedly colored by traditional 
superstitions which pictured the Jew as a poisoner and kidnapper 
of Christian children. These conceptions were affirmed by the 
leading intellectuals of the day, and it seems impossible categori- 
cally to deny that any of the accusations brought against the Jews 
had a basis in fact.5¢ 


6. Luther’s personal contacts with Jews left unfavorable im- 





55 Cf. S.L.A., XX:1865,11; E.A., XXXII, p.103. 

56 Trachtenberg admits that some Jews practiced magic (op. cit., 
p.76). It seems unbelievable that Christians could have been so preju- 
diced and blinded by hatred that every charge raised was a fabrication. 
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pressions and tended to confirm his suspicions. It should be re- 
corded as noteworthy that Luther turned against the Jews after 
he had overcome his naiveté —after further study and firsthand 
experience. 


7. Luther evidently believed that the Jews were inimical to 
the social welfare of the German people. As an energetic worker 
he resented what he believed to be the laziness of the Jewish people, 
who scorned manual labor and practiced usury, which he regarded 
as tantamount to robbery. 


8. Luther’s advice on how to deal with the Jews must be 
understood in relation to the existing political setup. Saxony, as 
well as the other German principalities, recognized only one legal 
religion within its borders. It seemed like shameless audacity 
to Luther when the Jews dared to circulate propaganda in oppo- 
sition to Christianity. Blasphemy in a Christian state, he felt, 
should be punished by law. Therefore he lists his suggestions and 
expects them to be implemented by the authorized magistrates. 


9. Modern anti-Semitism is usually guided by altogether dif- 
ferent motives than those which stirred Luther. Racial antagonism 
or economic jealousy are fundamental causes. 


10. Luther would have been rigidly opposed to toleration of 
diverse beliefs based upon the modern assumption that “one re- 
ligion is as good as another” or that “there are elements of value 


in every creed.” 
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Theological Observer 





Luther versus Brunner. — Recently Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, has published a book by Dr. C. F. H, 
Henry, professor of Philosophy of Religion, Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Pasadena, Calif., entitled The Protestant Dilemma. An 
Analysis of the Current Impasse in Theology, in which in its first 
part, “The Mid-Twentieth Century Impasse,” he shows that Brun- 
ner’s presentation of Luther’s doctrine of Holy Scripture, in par- 
ticular, of its verbal inspiration and authority, is not true to fact. 
The book will be reviewed later, but we here wish to express our 
appreciation of the fact that Professor Henry, though perhaps not 
always normative on this or that point, on the whole correctly 
presents and defends Luther’s position on Holy Scripture against 
modern Liberals. He writes, for example: “But is Luther’s position 
clearly one of opposition to verbal inspiration? Brunner concedes 
that Luther ‘on the one hand expressed himself with amazing free- 
dom about certain books in the Old Testament, and in the New 
Testament; then suddenly when engaged in controversy, he would 
appeal to the letter of the Scripture as infallible because it was 
wholly and literally inspired by God’ (p. 275).” [The quotation 
is from Brunner’s The Mediator. Philadelphia. The Westminster 
Press.] In a special note on the matter in the Appendix, Dr. Henry 
adds: “Whatever Luther’s questions may have been about the 
canonicity of certain books . . . he had no question whatever about 
the authority and inerrancy of the books he considered as canonical. 
‘I have learned to ascribe this honor (namely, infallibility) only 
to books which are termed canonical,’ declares Luther, ‘so that 
I confidently believe that not one of their authors erred’ (M. Reu, 
Luther and the Scriptures, p.24).” The whole matter certainly 
deserves careful study. J.T. M. 


Walther’s View of “Open Questions” Described.—In the 
Northwestern Lutheran Prof. J. P. Meyer of Thiensville, Wis., has 
published a translation of Walther’s theses on “Open Questions,” 
which appeared in Lehre und Wehre, 1868, and is now discussing 
these theses in a series of articles. Our C. T. M. submitted a trans- 
lation of Walther’s propositions in the issue of April, 1940. From 
Professor Meyer’s article of November 21 we reprint the section 
that in part deals with Thesis 4 and with Thesis 5. 

“From the fact that we are to be patient with weak brethren 
though they may err even in some very important point of doc- 
trine some people infer that, because we do not break off fellow- 
ship relations immediately but tolerate the weak brethren in our 
community, therefore we must subscribe to the theory of Open 
Questions. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Toleration of 
weak brethren does not mean toleration of their error. It simply 
means that we consider them as one with us in accepting Christ 
the crucified as their only Savior and in submitting to the Word 
of God without reservation, while we realize that they have not 

[216] 
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as yet progressed far enough in Christian knowledge and under- 
standing to grasp fully every point that God proposes in His Word. 

“If we consider the error of weak brethren as an Open Ques- 
tion, it would be presumptuous on our part to call them weak 
brethren. The theory of Open Questions presupposes that in such 
matters each one’s opinion has as much right as the other’s. Hence 
to pose as a strong brother, and to dub some one else a weak 
brother, just because he does not share our views on some Open 
Question, would be intolerable overbearance. 

“To call any one a weak brother presupposes that he errs in 
some point, be it important or seemingly unimportant, on which 
the Scriptures have clearly spoken. The weak brother may be 
tolerated, but his error must be rejected, and is rejected by the 
very fact that we call him who holds it a weak brother. 

“This ideal is set forth in Prof. Walther’s fifth thesis. 

“Thesis 5.—The Church militant must indeed aim at and 
strive for complete unity of faith and doctrine, but it never will 
attain a higher degree of unity than a fundamental one. 

“When Prof. Walther here calls the Church on earth the 
Church militant, the battling Church, he pictures it as being on 
a very dangerous spot, as being surrounded by enemies who attack 
it from all sides, against whom it can hold its own only with 
great difficulty. Jesus Himself spoke of the Church in the same 
way on the two occasions in which He used the word church 
(Matt. 16 and Matt.18). The first time He said, ‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’ He thus presents the forces of dark- 
ness, the gates of hell, as trying to destroy His Church. He 
promises that they shall not succeed. The battling Church will 
hold its ground and come out victorious. In the second passage He 
gives us a close-up view of a portion of the battlefield, showing 
what strenuous efforts the Church and every member of the 
Church will make to beat back the forces of hell who have tem- 
porarily inflicted a wound that may -be deadly on one of its 
members. 

“The battles which the Church is waging are not ‘against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against wickedness in 
high places’ (Eph. 6,12). Hence the weapons of our warfare must 
not be ‘carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds, casting down imaginations and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ’ (2 Cor. 10, 4.5). 

“If that aim could be achieved that every thought and design 
of men were made a prisoner of war to the obedience of Christ, 
then there would be no weak brethren any more, then ‘complete 
unity of faith and doctrine’ would have been reached. But until 
on the very last day the Church will be carried triumphantly into 
heaven, it will remain the ‘Church militant,’ always striving for 
complete agreement, but never able to attain it because of the 
conditions of the battlefield. Paul himself admitted that he had 
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not yet attained, or were already perfect, but he pressed toward 
+. (Phil. 3, 12.14), progressing from glory to glory (2 Cor. 

“A fundamental unity is all that is possible. But that is not 
to be a static thing. Individually and collectively we strive to 
overcome the forces of darkness and to progress in the light and 
in the knowledge of the truth.” 

The comments of Professor Meyer correctly set forth the 
position of Dr. Walther. If any one doubts this, let him read the 
articles of Walther which appeared in the same year as the theses 
in Lehre und Wehre as well as a number of his subsequent pro- 
nouncements. What is more important, the position outlined is 
Scriptural. It does justice to the teaching of St. Paul on the treat- 
ment to be accorded weak brethren and at the same time it up- 
holds the majesty of the Word. Let no one think that the teaching 
sponsored in the quoted paragraphs approves of latitudinarian 
views. There is here nothing of the false liberalism which shouts: 
“Peace, peace,” when there is no peace. The two ditches between 
which the theological path leads upward are avoided: that of 
fanaticism and that of doctrinal laxity. The bigot will not be 
satisfied with such a course nor will the person who is indifferent 
in matters of doctrine. Our concern these days must be not to 
become victims of either the one or the other of these errorists. 

A. 


Is Lodge Membership Innocuous? In reply to a question the 
editor of the Personal Problem Clinic section in the Lutheran 
(U.L.C. A.), in the issue of November 24, has this to say: “Some 
Lutheran bodies take a strong position against lodges—a matter 
of deep regret to numerous other Lutherans. The writer has 
never been a member of any lodge, but not on any conviction — 
simply because life has been filled to overflowing with many other 
worthy interests and activities. Every one deserves to be free 
to join or not to join, as he may determine, not according to dic- 
tation from any official body or pastor. But all Lutherans do not 
agree on this point.” 

In view of the anti-Christian character of the most prominent 
lodges it is a pity that a Lutheran writes of the lodge as if mem- 
bership in it were an innocent matter. But probably since the 
U.L.C.A. is said to have among its clergy not a few mem- 
bers of the Freemasons, one should not be surprised at sentiments 
of the kind uttered in the section quoted. A. 


Parish Schools Favored. — From Richmond, Va., a correspond- 
ent of the Christian Century sent interesting information on the 
meeting of Episcopalians held in Southern Virginia. He writes: 
“Episcopal laymen of Southern Virginia are seeking a formula 
which will change the ‘sex ratio’ of church participation in Amer- 
ica — now 65 to 35 in favor of women. At a meeting of 125 rep- 
resentatives from 30 counties, held in Williamsburg September 18, 
a program of action was set up. The group voted to ask the 
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diocese of Southern Virginia to canvass every member of every 
parish for support of the Church, to set aside three per cent of 
parish budgets for support of the National Episcopal Radio Hour, 
to establish parish schools of religion, to appoint a parish Public 
Relations representative, and to hold corporate communion serv- 
ices for men on Advent Sunday.” Whatever a person may think 
of the objectives which these Episcopalians had in mind at their 
meeting, there is one of them which particularly attracts our at- 
tention, that to establish parish schools of religion. With deep 
interest one observes that in circles which hitherto had but few, 
if any, Christian day schools, the idea is now expressed with 
vigor that the chaos prevailing in elementary education in our 
country can best be removed through the Christian day school. 
We conservative Lutherans are often congratulated on our pos- 
session of this institution. A. 


Another Plan for Religious Instruction. — Last spring the press 
reported that the public schools in St. Louis had ceased permitting 
their pupils to leave the schools for one hour a week to receive 
religious instruction in some denominational church or school. 
The Circuit Court had ruled that the weekday religious program 
which was followed in St. Louis was unconstitutional. Now the 
attempt is made to take care of the religious instruction of children 
after school hours. The authorities of the State naturally cannot 
keep parents from sending their children to a church school in 
the afternoon when classes in the public schools have been dis- 
missed. The Metropolitan Church Federation in St. Louis has re- 
solved to try this method of giving religious training to the chil- 
dren of parents who belong to churches constituting the Metro- 
politan Church Federation. It was reported that up to this time 
46 churches in the city are following the plan and that 2,100 pupils 
have been registered. In some of the churches the instruction 
is given Saturdays. It will have to be seen whether these efforts 
can win widespread favor. Of course, even at best, they cannot 
approach in effectiveness the work done in the Christian day 
school. A 


Association of Bible Institutes Formed. — Officials of 28 Bible 
Institutes in the United States and Canada recently organized the 
American Association of Bible Institutes in Chicago. According 
to the newly elected president of the association, Dr. Samuel H. 
Sutherland, dean of the Los Angeles Bible Institute, the schools 
will be bound by the following doctrinal statement: 

“We believe that there is one God, eternally existing in three 
persons: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. We believe the Bible to 
be the inspired, the only infallible, authoritative Word of God. 
We believe in the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in His Virgin 
Birth, in His sinless life, in His miracles, in His victorious death 
and atonement through His blood, in His bodily resurrection, in 
His ascension to the right hand of the Father and His personal and 
visible return in power and glory. We believe that man was 
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created in the image of God, tempted by Satan and fell, and that 
because of the exceeding sinfulness of human nature, regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit is absolutely necessary for salvation. We 
believe in the bodily resurrection of both the saved and the lost; 
those who are saved unto the resurrection of life and those who 
are lost unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

A committee of educators will be appointed to create the 
specific educational standards of the association, which has schools 
in two groups: those which are four-year schools equivalent to the 
collegiate level and those of an intermediate nature but, like the 
four-year schools, requiring a high school diploma for entrance. 
The schools in the four-year category are: The Los Angeles Bible 
Institute, Central Bible Institute, Chicago Evangelistic Institute, 
Cleveland Bible College, Columbia Bible College, Denver Bible 
Institute, Fort Wayne Bible Institute, Grace Bible Institute, Mes- 
siah Bible College, Mission Training Institute (Nyack, N. Y.), 
Pacific Bible College, Pacific Bible Institute, Providence Bible In- 
stitute, Rockmont College, Simpson Bible Institute, Southern Cali- 
fornia Bible College, and Southwest Bible Institute. Schools in 
the intermediate groups are the Atlanta Bible Institute, the Buffalo 
Bible Institute, Emmaus Bible Institute, Glad Tiding Bible Insti- 
tute, Kansas City Bible College, Kentucky Mountain Bible Insti- 
tute, Metropolitan Bible Institute, Multnomah School of Bible, 
North Carolina Bible Institute, the Open Bible Institute, and South- 
western Bible Institute. — RNS. 


The World Council Continues Its Work.— At Amsterdam 
a group of ninety men was elected tc form a central committee 
which is to deal with general issues of policy until the next 
assembly, 1953. Tentatively it has been resolved to hold the next 
meeting of the World Council in the United States. The city has 
not yet been selected. The central committee has elected officers 
and an executive committee. The Anglican bishop of Chichester, 
England, Right Reverend George K. A. Bell, was made the chair- 
man of the central committee. Its vice-president is Dr. Franklin 
Clarke Fry, president of the U. L. C. A. The general secretary 
of the World Council, with offices at Geneva, is, as in the past, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. The following were chosen as associate 
general secretaries: Dr. Henry Smith Leiper and Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, with headquarters in New York; the Rev. Oliver S. Tomp- 
kins, with headquarters in London, England, and Bishop Stephen C. 
Neill and the Rev. Robert C. Mackie, with headquarters in Geneva. 
The executive committee plans to hold its meeting in Geneva 
next February. A. 


The Church’s Chief Function. — With much pleasure we read 
this item in the Christian Century, submitted by a correspondent 
from West Virginia. “Darby Fulton of Nashville, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., warned 
the Annual Convention of the West Virginia Synod, meeting in 
Huntington, that the Church must turn from excessive preoccupa- 
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tion with outside concerns to its paramount function of mediating 
spiritual salvation.” What a refreshing note! A large number 
of churches seem to think that it is their duty to tell the United 
Nations, the President of the United Sates, and the Congress how 
they must solve the grave political problems with which the world 
and our nation are confronted. It is true that when these prob- 
lems involve moral questions, the Church, taking its stand on the 
Word of God, can make pronouncements as to right and wrong. 
But in purely political and economic matters it possesses no 
competency. A. 


Sermons in the Press. — It is not usual for the press to preach 
sermons, but Billy Rose in his column “Pitching Horshoes with 
Billy Rose” reports the following, which might be used by pastors 
who are faced with the problem of gathering greater funds for 
our new and greater mission work. We read in the Globe- 
Democrat, of November 11, 1948, under the heading “Food for 
Thought”: “In 1923 a group of the world’s most successful financiers 
met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. Present were: 
The president of the largest independent steel company; the presi- 
dent of the largest utility company; the greatest wheat speculator; 
the president of the New York Stock Exchange; a member of 
the President’s cabinet; the greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street; the 
president of the Bank of International Settlements; the head of 
the world’s greatest monopoly. Collectively, these tycoons con- 
trolled more wealth than there was in the United States Treasury, 
and for years newspapers and magazines had been printing their 
success stories and urging the youth of the nation to follow their 
examples. Twenty-five years later, let’s see what happened to 
these men. The president of the largest independent steel com- 
pany — Charles Schwab — lived on borrowed money the last five 
years of his life and died broke. The greatest wheat speculator — 
Arthur Cutten—died abroad, insolvent. The president of the 
New York Stock Exchange — Richard Whitney — was recently re- 
leased from Sing Sing. The member of the President’s Cabinet — 
Albert Fall— was pardoned from prison so that he could die at 
home. The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street— Jesse Livermore — 
committed suicide. The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements — Leon Fraser — committed suicide. The head of the 
world’s greatest monopoly —Ivar Kreuger— committed suicide. 
All of these men had learned how to make money, but not one of 
them had learned how to live.” About the same time the members 
of the L.L.L. consecrated their substance to the Lord’s service, 
in the endowment for the Veterans of the Cross, the Lutheran 
Hour, KFUO, and other beneficiary efforts, and learned to bless 
the day when they discovered the greater blessedness of giving. 

J.T. M. 


Why We Are Protestants.— Under this heading the Moody 
Monthly (October, 1948) discusses briefly, but very much to the 
point, the principal reason why Protestants are protestants against 
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Romanism. Selecting the salient points of the thesis, we quote the 
following: “Our reason is not that the Roman Catholic Church 
engages in politics. To be sure she does, but if she is what she 
claims to be—the only true Church—she has a right to play 
politics. Our reason is not that Catholics are intolerant. In the 
countries where Rome is ascendant she has compiled a shameful 
record of suppression which has resulted in almost unbelievable 
ignorance and degradation. Yet, after all, if the Roman Church 
is the only true Church, she has a right to be intolerant of all 
other pretenders. Our reason is that the Roman Catholic Church 
is in error. Holding the Bible to be the inerrant Word of God, 
we find that at many points the Roman Church denies or perverts 
its clear teaching. We will name only one, but it is the central 
one, the key to all the others, and with it stand or fall most of 
the other errors in the Catholic system. The principal teaching 
of the Bible is that through Christ’s finished work of atonement, in 
His death and resurrection, a man may be justified by faith (see, 
in particular, Gal. 2:16). But the Roman Catholic Church by its 
system of human works denies this great fundamental of the Gospel. 
If she were ever once to declare that a man can be justified by faith, 
it would mean her doom. There would be no longer any justification 
for the powers of the priesthood. The confessional as a means of 
forgiveness would have to go. The mass, with its perpetual offering 
of the flesh and blood of Christ, would be a useless sacrilege. The 
performance of works of supererogation, the observance of Lent, 
and the other practices that are supposed to heap up merit toward 
salvation, would lose all meaning. Extreme unction, baptismal 
regeneration [sic?], and prayers for the dead would be completely 
out of order. Papal power would become a farce; the canonizing 
of saints a hollow mockery. Purgatory would vanish into the thin 
air whence it came. If a man can be justified by faith in Christ, 
the whole Roman system is wrong, and is seen in its true light 
as a horrible perversion of the ‘simplicity which is in Christ’ (R. V.). 
It was this fact that made Martin Luther a Protestant. The Spirit 
of God enabled him to see through the Roman encrustations of 
superstition and paganism and to glimpse the glorious truth of 
the Gospel. And having seen that, everything else appeared in 
the new light. Having discovered the Gospel, Luther became bold 
to stand up against the pope and for all the truth of the Gospel 
for many years buried by Rome under a mass of error. We are 
Protestants today for the same reason that Luther was. This is 
the truth Rome fears. She cannot permit men to discover it, or 
the power of the pope and the priests over the souls of men will 
be forever broken.” These are simple, well-known truths, but 
such as require emphasis over and over. As Protestantism yields 
the sola fide, its fight against Rome loses its objective and validity, 
for the things for which it contends lie on the periphery and do 
not touch the core of the great controversy of the Reformation. 
J.T. M. 
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Rome Still Persecutes Protestants. In spite of the frequent 
statements of Roman Catholic journalists that their Church stands 
for religious liberty the press continues to report instances in which 
adherents of Roman Catholicism launch attacks on people who 
proclaim the Protestant faith. In the past this journal has re- 
ported on happenings in Spain which formed evidence of what 
has just been stated. Before us lies Protestant Life, in which H. 
Edwin Rosser, who serves in Yucatan, Mexico, under the Board 
of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., describes ex- 
periences that he has had in Mexico. He begins his article by 
stating that the Open Letter to the Archbishop of Mexico which 
was signed by evangelical pastors and workers in 1946 and which 
formed a protest against priest-inspired fanaticism has not had 
the desired result. He reports that last August in Rio Verde the 
Catholic congregation was told by its priest that in the evening 
Evangelicals were intending to hold a meeting, and that the priest 
urged his members to see to it that the heretics would be dispersed. 
A crowd of Roman Catholic men and women set out for the 
Protestant church and demanded that the speaker, an ex-Catholic 
priest who had become a Protestant, be turned over to them. 
Then came a shower of stones that brought hurt to some of the 
Protestants and did damage to their chapel. In Yucatan the 
writer of the article, Mr. Rosser, was brought before the magistrate 
for “violation of the law of worship.” It was only through the in- 
tervention of the evangelical Christians of the community that he 
was spared the humiliation of spending twenty-four hours in jail — 
the sentence which the fanatical mayor had decided to inflict. It is 
very evident that the pronouncement of Roman Catholic spokes- 
men insisting that their Church has written religious liberty on its 
flag must be taken with more than one grain of salt. A. 


Pope Issues Rescript on Marriage Laws. — Pope Pius XII has 
recently issued a motu proprio which makes Roman Catholic mar- 
riage laws binding on persons who, although baptized as Catholics, 
have been brought up as non-Catholics. The ruling becomes 
effective in January. The motu proprio — which means a rescript 
drawn up and issued by the Pope on his own initiative — sup- 
presses Section B of Paragraph 2 of Canon Law No. 1099, which 
reads: 

“Canonical marriage celebrations do not concern: 

“(a) Non-Catholics, whether baptized or not baptized, if 
they marry among themselves. 

“(b) The children of non-Catholics, who, although baptized 
Roman Catholics, were brought up in heresy or schism, or with- 
out any religion, if they marry non-Catholics.” 

Suppression of Section B means that all those who were born 
of a mixed marriage and, although baptized Catholics, were 
brought up in the Protestant faith, will have to observe the 
Roman Catholic ritual when marrying. They will have to do so 
even if they marry another non-Catholic. The modification is seen 
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aimed at strengthening the importance of Baptism as an act of 
determining allegiance to the Catholic Church. RNS 


Ministers Ask Improvement of Funeral Services. — Deploring 
the idea that funerals should be “bigger and better,” the Tulsa 
Ministerial Alliance has issued a number of suggestions for im- 
proving the average funeral service. They proposed: that funeral 
services for church members be conducted in the church; that the 
favorite song of the deceased not be sung, but only hymns of faith, 
comfort, and hope; that Scriptures be chosen for their value in 
strengthening the faith of the bereaved, for comfort and consola- 
tion, and hope of immortality; that ministers keep their funeral 
sermons brief — “thirty minutes is long enough for the whole 
service”; that the sermon for a Christian carry the note of vic- 
tory and immortality; that the sermon for a non-member should 
be in terms of comfort for the bereaved, and challenge to those 
who remain; that police escorts for funeral processions be encour- 
aged as a public service; that the practice of avoiding Sunday 
funerals should be encouraged; that ministers make every effort 
to destroy the “common illusion that a funeral service is a per- 
formance and that one must be bigger and better than another.” 

RNS 


Millennialism Properly Evaluated. — The upheavals of the past 
decade have the result that Millennialism is flourishing in a re- 
markable degree. Whenever catastrophes and disasters come, peo- 
ple turn to the Scriptures, and, sad to say, many of them, instead 
of comforting themselves with the clear passages of God’s Word, 
go to the sections which are somewhat obscure, either through the 
metaphorical language that is used or the fact that the events 
spoken of are still lying in the future. A good article against these 
unhealthy tendencies is found in the Lutheran Outlook for No- 
vember, 1948, written by the Rev. E. Gomann. The aarticle 
stresses the Scriptural aspects of the subject that our generation 
needs. We take pleasure in reprinting the final paragraphs with 
their exhortations. 

“Millennialism is an error contrary to the analogy of our faith. 
But it is also true that wherever error is spread some truth of 
faith and some phase of the Christian life has been neglected in 
the Church. The Anabaptists could never have propagated their 
error of adult baptism if many of those who had been received 
into the Church through infant baptism had not failed to show 
forth the fruits of their new life. Nor would the Adventists and 
Russellites succeed in turning many away from the revealed truth 
if there were not those among us today who, being Diesseits- 
Menschen, have in their pride and selfishness practically aban- 
doned the thought of, if not even the belief in, the return of 
Christ and the life after death; yea, if there were not found in our 
day as well as in the days of St. Peter ‘scoffers walking after their 
own lusts and saying, Where is the promise of His coming?’ 
(2 Pet.3:3). If all believers were Maranatha-Christians (1 Cor. 
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16:22) and lived their life sub specie aeternitatis, practicing the 
faith and life which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, particularly in 
these days of world-wide suffering and tribulation, the thought of 
a millennium on earth would soon vanish from the hearts and 
minds of the people. Instead of seeking heaven on earth, Chris- 
tians would look to heaven above, watching and praying, that 
when the Lord returns in His glory according to His promise, they 
may receive Him with joy and enter with Him into His everlasting 
kingdom.” Our re-action to this is a hearty Amen! A. 


A Mammoth Interdenominational Agency.— The Lutheran 
(November 3, 1948) reports: “There is a plan, now well on its 
way to completion, which may bring into existence on May 2, 1950, 
a mammoth interdenominational agency to be called ‘The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.’ It would merge: 
The Federal Council of Churches, the Foreign Missions Conference, 
the Missionary Education Movement, the Home Missions Council, 
the International Council of Religious Education, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the United Council of Church Women, 
the United Stewardship Council. In most of these the United 
Lutheran Church or some of its boards or agencies now has a place. 
U.L.C. officials do not think the United Lutheran Church would 
have a proper place in the combined council as it is now planned. 
At the Philadelphia convention they expressed their objections. 
The new agency would not be a council of the churches, directly 
responsive to their wishes, as the World Council of Churches 
definitely is. The constitution of the new agency would permit 
membership of churches whose evangelical character is not clearly 
established. Objection to scores of points in the proposed constitu- 
tion were reported to the U. L. C. Executive Board. On some points 
the difficulties involve ‘obscurity of vocabulary or interpretation.’ 
On others there is clear-cut ‘conflict with our church’s basic 
principles for inter-church co-operation.” Dr. Ernest Gordon 
recently wrote up the history of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and allied organizations under the title “An 
Ecclesiastical Octopus.” The title is indeed significant and fits 
also the newly planned mammoth interdenominational agency. 
Everybody knows what an octopus does to its victims. J.T. M. 


Missions Conference Loses Nine, Gains Three Members. — 
Three applications for membership in the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America were approved and nine withdrawals 
reported at the agency’s 55th annual meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Those accepted for membership were China Children’s Fund, 
Inc., with headquarters at Richmond, Va.; Eastern Mennonite Board 
of Missions and Charities, Akron, Pa., affiliated with the Lancaster 
Conference of the Mennonite Church; and the World Mission Prayer 
League, an independent non-synodical Lutheran mission with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Withdrawing bodies were the Friends Foreign Mission Society 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting; National Council of Young Women’s 
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Christian Associations of Canada; Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
of North America; General Council of Cooperating Baptist Mis- 
sions of North America, Inc.; Missionary Bands of the World; 
National Holiness Missionary Society; Oberlin-Shansi Memorial 
Association; Mission Board of the Church of God (Holiness); and 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary Society, which has ceased to exist. 
Membership of the Foreign Missions Conference now comprises 
102 Protestant missionary boards. RNS 


Mohammedans in Pittsburgh.— Pittsburgh has some Mo- 
hammedans in its large population. As is well known, the holy 
day of the Mohammedans is Friday. Naturally the schools of 
Pittsburgh do not recognize Friday as a holiday, and the children 
of Mohammedan parents are expected to attend school on that 
day. A Mohammedan couple has asked a court in Pittsburgh for 
an injunction against the school board with a view to having the 
board compelled to excuse their children from school on Friday. 
The matter is being considered by a judge. The father in question 
has to work on Friday. A. 
Eatiemens Brief Items from Religious News Service 

On January 6, 1949, thirty-four representatives of the eight 
member bodies of the National Lutheran Council gave unanimous 
endorsement to organic union and approved appointment of a 
fifteen member committee to prepare a structural plan for a 
united Lutheran organization. The fifteen member committee was 
instructed to report on a plan for organization at a meeting of the 
eight bodies to be held in Chicago next September. The plan 
drafted at the Chicago conference will be submitted to the eight 
bodies at their respective conventions in 1949. Exactly what type 
of organization the churches should form was not agreed upon. 
Delegates, however, expressed the opinion that it may be a federa- 
tion and possibly go beyond, approaching organic union. On the 
fifteen member committee are: Dr. Julius Bodensieck, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Dr. William L. Young, Columbus, Ohio, representing the 
American Lutheran Church; Dr. H. H. Bagger, Lancaster, Pa., 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Springfield, Ohio, Judge James F. Henninger, 
Allentown, Pa., Edward Rinderknecht, Toledo, Ohio, and Dr. Paul 
H. Kraus, Fort Wayne, Ind., United Lutheran Church; Dr. Oscar 
A. Benson, Chicago, and Dr. Ryden, Augustana Lutheran Church; 
Dr. N. C. Carlsen, Blair, Nebr., United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; the Rev. Holger Nielsen, Cedar Falls, Iowa, Danish Lu- 
theran Church; and Dr. John Wargelin, Negaunne, Mich., Fin- 
nish Suomi Synod. 


The National Lutheran Council has undertaken to resettle 250 
European refugee orphans who will be brought to the United 
States from Germany by the International Refugee Organization. 
Ranging in age from six to twelve years, the refugees are all 
from the Baltic states and include sick and handicapped as well 
as healthy children. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony, Russian Occupa- 
tion Zone, announced it has joined the Lutheran World Federation. 
Officials of the church in Saxony said it has also agreed to accept 
the newly adopted constitutions of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKiD) and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Germany (VELKD). 


The Rev. Bo Giertz, of the Linkoeping diocese, has been 
elected to succeed the late Dr. Carl E. D. Black as Lutheran bishop 
of Gothenberg. His election is expected to be ratified by the 
Swedish government. Gothenberg, located on the west coast, has 
been a stronghold of conservative Lutheranism. The question now 
being asked by Swedish churchmen is whether the new bishop 
will reflect the same attitude or lean toward “liberal” Lutheranism. 


A bill giving laymen a greater voice in church affairs was 
adopted by a 41 to 11 vote at closing sessions in Stockholm of the 
month-long General Synod of the Swedish Lutheran Church. 
Regarded as the most important measure to come before the 
synod, which meets every five years, the bill increased the number 
of synodical delegates from 60 to 100. Of the 100 delegates, 57 will 
be laymen and 43 clergymen. 


The Evangelical Church in Wuerttemburg has voted to increase 
the activities of women theologians. Under the terms of a newly 
adopted bill they may preach at weekly services for girls and 
women, officiate in Sunday school, hold religious classes in women’s 
hospitals and penitentiaries, and occupy church administrative 
posts. After three years of such practice and following an examina- 
tion the women may become permanent vicars. Their term will 
end when they contract marriage. 


The ninth biennial convention of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference proposed a joint publication of Sunday school papers by 
all Lutheran bodies in America. A “master plan” to cover Lutheran 
co-operation in the publication of all parish education periodicals 
has been submitted to all boards of parish education and the 
publishing house boards of the various Lutheran bodies. 


Other Protestants 


Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, outlined a four point advance program for nine world 
areas — Europe, Africa, China, India, Japan, Korea, Latin America, 
the Near East, and southeast Asia. He urged: 1) increased use 
of radio, movies, and audio-visual aids to further Christian evan- 
gelism; 2) stepped up literacy programs modeled along the lines 
developed by Dr. Frank C. Laubach, pioneer missionary educator; 
3) rural rehabilitation programs, based on a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the economic, social, and family problems of rural 
people; 4) extensive educational programs, with special emphasis 
on higher education. 
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Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer told the 55th annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., that 
Asia, Africa, and the “islands of the sea” are the “new frontier” 
of the churches. 


The Rev. Albert C. Hoover, Evanston, IIL. statistical director 
of the Methodist Church of the U.S., issued these figures for 1948: 
total membership of the Methodist Church 8,567,722; total enroll- 
ment in 37,908 church schools of 5,655,806; total church benev- 
olences for the 1947—48 period $28,125,305; the estimated value 
of churches’ buildings, equipment, and land $887,727,761. 


A total of $10,335,326 for its work overseas and in the United 
States was appropriated by the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church at its annual meeting in Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 


Forty-four leading laymen of the United Church of Canada 
from all parts of the dominion met in Toronto to plan a campaign 
for raising the level of ministerial salaries. The aim of the cam- 
paign is to assure every minister an annual salary of $2,100 by 
1949 and $2,500 by 1951, with a manse provided. 


An ecumenical service, first of its kind in Rome, was held 
in the American Episcopal Church. Churches represented at the 
service were: The Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (American), the Evangelical Church in Germany, the Bap- 
tist Church, the Italian Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, the Reformed Church of Hungary, the Waldensian 
Church, and representatives of the Salvation Army. 


Observances will be held in 1949 to commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of the first Book of Common Prayer used in services 
of the Church of England. Plans for the commemoration are being 
made by a special committee appointed by the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. The celebrations are expected to reach a 
climax during the months of May and June. 


Thirty-one new foreign missionaries and 4 deaconesses were 
commissioned by the Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church at its annual meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
They are part of 1,000 new missionaries the Methodist Church is 
seeking during the next four years. All have taken post-graduate 
studies in the evangelistic, medical, educational, or social welfare 
services in which they are to be engaged. 


Construction will soon begin on the projected Mary Reed 
Memorial Hospital and Clinic in India. The hospital, named after 
the famous Methodist missionary who spent over fifty years car- 
ing for lepers, will go up in the Himalaya mountain mission at 
Chandag Heights. The cornerstone of the institution was laid on 
January 28, 1948, by Dr. Eugene R. Kellersberger, general secre- 
tary of the American mission. 
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Work has begun in Prague on the restoration and rebuilding 
of historic Bethlehem Chapel, where John Hus preached his first 
sermons from 1402 to 1413. The Gothic-style chapel, with a 
standing capacity of 3,000, was built in 1391 for the express pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel in the Czech language. 


The American Theological Committee has been re-established 
by the American section of the World Council of Churches Com- 
mission on Faith and Order. It will be headed by Dr. Clarence 
T. Craig, professor of Yale Divinity School. Members will include 
Dr. Henry B. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale. Committee meet- 
ings in the near future will concentrate on isolating the essential 
agreements and disagreements between the churches which are 
relevant to their union and co-operation. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States set new 
records in 1948 in baptisms, confirmations, membership gains, and 
income. According to the 1949 Living Church Annual, there were 
93,251 infant baptisms and 17,367 adult baptisms; 79,751 confirma- 
tions, a 5.93% increase over the previous year; a total church 
membership of 2,436,589, a 3.7% gain over 1947; and contributions 
for all purposes amounted to $61,097,062. 


At the Ecumenical Conference of the United Student Christian 
Council which met at Kansas University in Lawrence, Kans., 
Dr. J. S. Bixler, president of Colby College, Maine, insisted that 
chapel services ought to be compulsory at all church colleges. 
Dr. Bixler stressed the optional chapel services carry with them 
the admission that worship is not essential. 


The Radio Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention has 
determined to investigate give-away radio programs. The com- 
mittee said: “The current craze of radio give-away programs tends 
to create personal antagonisms, family discord, mental disturbances, 
and is an encouragement to the practice of gambling and of ex- 
pecting something for nothing.” 


The 26,823 churches affiliated with the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention reported 312,246 additions through baptism in 1948. South- 
ern Baptists, however, do not accept infants for baptism or 
membership. 


Development of a strong curriculum in the field of radio was 
announced in San Anselmo, Calif., by the San Francisco Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The radio course 
offers a class in interviewing which stresses the opportunity for 
witness via the air waves, a phase of evangelism becoming in- 
creasingly important to clergymen. A class in radio script-writing 
introduces student ministers to the art of preparing religious drama 
scripts for broadcasting. Another class offers a workshop for 
students who are especially talented in the radio field. 
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Dr. Duke K. McCall, executive secretary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention’s Executive Committee, reported that Southern 
Baptist churches had contributed $8,865,790.80 for mission work in 
1948. Of this figure, the foreign mission board at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, received $4,209,915.25 for Baptist mission work overseas. 


Membership in the Evangelical United Brethren Church now 
totals 786,892 persons. The denomination has 4,454 Sunday schools, 
with an enrollment of 630,195. Total giving for all purposes was 
$22,928,722, a gain of 7% over the preceding year. 


A faculty of divinity operated cn a co-operative basis by 
Canadian Protestant bodies has been established at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. It will be sponsored chiefly by the United 
Church of Canada and the Church of England in Canada. 


The Rev. William Goudbert and 100 Navajo Indians are working 
assiduously to translate the Bible into Navajo. The task is ex- 
tremely difficult because the 60,000 members of the Navajos have 
no written language. So far translations of Mark and John have 
been printed, and a third book, First Corinthians, now is ready for 
the American Bible Society to publish. In explaining the difficulty 
of translation Mr. Goudbert said: “Sometimes one verse takes 
a whole day for us to work out. Take the word baptist for instance. 
The Navajos have no word for that. They have one that means 
water on the head, which might suit my Methodist and Presbyterian 
friends all right. But how about the denominations that believe 
in immersion? We studied and studied and finally decided on the 
Navajo word ‘Na’aelaago,’ which means ceremonially washed.” 


Representatives of 51 of Oregon’s 90 Baptist churches were 
ousted from the Oregon Baptist State Convention at Portland by 
a 212 to 171 vote. The ousted representatives are members of 
the conservative element among Baptist churches. They have long 
evinced dissatisfaction with the “modernistic” and “liberal” activi- 
ties of their parent organization, the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Armed with a $10,000,000 budget, the centennial meeting of 
the Baptist General Convention of Texas closed in Houston with 
a promise to fight “nine outstanding evils.” During the next year 
the Baptists will fight against liquor, gambling, indecent and im- 
moral movies, bad literature, divorce, desecration of womanhood, 
juvenile and adult delinquency, Sabbath desecration, and war. 


Roman Catholics 


A decree of excommunication against Roman Catholics involved 
in the arrest of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenthy, primate of Hungary, 
has been issued by the Sacred Consistorial Congregation in Rome. 
The text of the excommunication decree according to a Vatican 
informant was as follows: “Since it has been dared recently to 
lay hands sacrilegiously upon the most eminent Cardinal of the 
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Holy Roman Church, Joseph Mindszenthy, and to prevent his 
exercising his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation declares that all those who have committed the 
before-mentioned crimes have incurred, under canons 2343 and 
2334 of the codes of the canon law, the excommunication specially 
reserved to the Apostolic See, and fallen under ‘infamia juris.’” 


A total of 718 new books were published in 1948 for Roman 
Catholic readers. This figure represents an increase of 194 vol- 
umes over 1947. Bruce Bookman, a publishers’ journal in Mil- 
waukee, said the 718 books include 124 volumes dealing with 
spirituality; 75 with biographical subjects; 59 with history; 56 with 
poetry, drama, and criticism; and 52 works of fiction. 


Bishop Thomas J. McDonnell, national director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, reported that the Roman Catholic 
Church has 261,895 full-time missioners in 560 mission dioceses, 
vicariates, and prefectures throughout the world. 


St. Louis University, operated by the Society of Jesus, has 
appointed three negro doctors to the instructors’ staff of its School 
of Medicine. They are the first members of their race to be 
named to the university staff. 


Others 


Cathedrals, churches, and chapels belonging to the Greek Cath- 
olic Church of Romania will be turned over to the Romanian 
Orthodox Church according to an announcement in Bucharest in 
the government’s official gazette. Under a recent State decree the 
Greek Catholic Church was dissolved and all its properties con- 
fiscated. Distribution of the Greek Catholic properties will be 
made by a special inter-departmental commission set up by the 
Ministries of Cults, Finance, Foreign Affairs, and Agriculture. 


America’s Jewish religious bodies through the Synagogue 
Council of America extended Christmas greetings “to their Chris- 
tian brethren.” The greetings were sent in a message to Christian 
religious leaders by Dr. Robert Gordis, New York, president of 
the Synagogue Council, who stressed “the sense of solidarity and 
brotherhood binding all God’s children together.” Recipients of 
the message were Bishop John S. Stamm of Harrisburg, Pa., presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches; Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, chairman of the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference; Dr. William G. Sodt of 
Milwaukee, Wis., president of the National Lutheran Council; 
Francis Cardinal Spellmann, archbishop of New York, and Dr. Ev- 
erett R. Clinchy of New York, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 


The United Nations General Assembly unanimously approved 
an international convention outlawing genocide — mass murder of 
national, racial, or religious groups. 
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One hundred years of missionary effort has established the 
Mormon Church in the southeast on a firm foundation. At present 
there are 17,000 Mormons in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi under the jurisdiction of the southern 
states mission, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


More than 5,000 men and women are now serving the Latter 
Day Saints Church (Mormon) as missionaries. 


Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, declared before the 75th anniversary con- 
vention of the Union that Reformed Judaism had increased 40 per 
cent in membership and 20 per cent in the number of its congrega- 
tions in the past five years. He said, “During 1947 thirty new liberal 
Jewish congregations were founded throughout the country... . 
Had we the professional staff and money required, we could start 
a new liberal congregation virtually every month within the 
environs of Greater New York alone. Seventy-five years ago the 
Union numbered 28 congregations and less than 500 families. 
Today it has grown to about 400 congregations and 100,000 families. 


Lutherans and Roman Catholics in Germany are planning 
joint sponsorship of a project, patterned after the famed “Boys 
Town” in the United States, to provide a home for 3,000 wayward 
boys and orphans. ‘Details of the co-operative effort were revealed 
in Chicago when the U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation authorized a grant of $10,000 to support the venture. 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of the Church of Hanover will supervise Lu- 
theran participation in the undertaking. The property acquired 
for the project is located south of Bremen and includes several 
assembly halls, dining rooms, a swimming pool, and land for agri- 
cultural work. Much of the schooling, sports, instruction in trades, 
and other activities will be carried on in common by the two 
faiths. But certain functions peculiar to each confession will be left 
to each one individually. 


Plans for a special five-year effort to bring the Scriptures to 
at least 20,000,000 men, women, and children in all corners of the 
world were outlined to the advisory council of the American Bible 
Society at its annual two-day meeting in New York. Dr. Eric M. 
North, general secretary of the Bible Society, told representatives 
of 48 Protestant denominations affiliated with the agency that the 
“program of advance” from 1949 to 1953 will require 59,712,081 
Scriptures at an estimated cost of $11,888,484. Of these 37,140,000 
will be circulated in the United States and 22,572,081 abroad. They 
will consist of 4,199,087 Bibles, 10,407,706 Testaments, and 45,115,288 
Gospels. In the five-year period ending June 30 last, according to 
Dr. North, the Bible Society distributed 54,614,325 Scriptures, 
including 3,690,329 Bibles, 11,945,024 Testaments, and 38,978,972 
Gospels at a cost of $7,051,525 through its regular budget and 
emergency programs. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Lutheran Lord’s Supper in the Episcopal Church from the 
Reformation to the Present. By William Dallmann. North- 
western Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. Brochure. 
57 pages, 74%2x5%. 50 cents. 

In this fine new brochure Dr. Dallmann proves the remarkable 
influence of Luther’s doctrine concerning the Holy Supper on wide 
areas in the Anglican State Church and its affiliates. The work 
consists of quotations from sources which to a large extent are 
inaccessible to the average minister. They are grouped con- 
veniently under four heads: 1. Introductory; 2. Luther Invades 
England; 3. Luther’s Direct Influence on the Lord’s Supper; 
4. Testimonies. The monograph shows thorough study, painstaking 
research, and scholarly patience in gathering the valuable ma- 
terial. It may therefore well serve as a source book for such as 
wish to write or speak on the subject. But to use the quotations 
properly, the student must be well acquainted with Luther’s doc- 
trine on the Lord’s Supper, since frequently the brief quotations, 
removed from their contexts, are obscure and misleading. On the 
very first page, for example, we read: “John Brentz in the ‘Syn- 
gramma’ teaches: “The body is received only by faith.... What 
we eat goes into the belly; what we believe goes into the heart.’ 
Luther liked it so much [that] he was minded to turn it into 
German. Agricola did that, and in June, 1526, Luther gave it a 
preface.” From this quotation the uninformed reader might con- 
clude that Luther merely taught a spiritual eating of Christ’s 
body, occurring by faith in Christ, while, from the beginning of 
his controversy with the Swiss divines to the end, he taught and 
defended the oral manducation. Then, too, the statement: “What 
we eat, goes into the belly” (while correct) must not be used to 
deny Luther’s emphatic teaching of the sacramental union. More 
accurately, Lutheran theologians later said that the bread qua 
bread, or as mere food (so also Dr. Pieper), goes into the belly 
and is there digested as any other nutriment. But they never 
denied the doctrine that in, with, and under the bread the com- 
municant (also the unworthy) receives the true body of Christ. 
Explanations, interposed here and there, would greatly aid the 
reader, especially the non-Lutheran reader, in properly evaluating 
the quotations. Again, the citation from Catholic Hilaire Belloc, 
namely, that Elizabeth’s great minister “Cecil and his lot would 
not allow England to fall into Calvinism” (p.35), should not be 
used to deny the fact that England after (and even before) Bloody 
Mary’s reign was Calvinized to a great extent. Or, it is said that 
Presbyterian Prof. H. T. Kerr, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
in his recent work The Christian Sacraments “talks like a Lu- 
theran” when he speaks thus: “Christ is present in the Sacrament 
... vehicles of His grace ... means of grace . . . Christ is present 
in the Sacrament... He Himself is the Food . .. The Real Presence, 
how it takes place we do not know” (p.57). That is true; but 
it should be added in explanation that Dr. Kerr, despite this 
terminology, holds and defends the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
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Lord’s Supper. While his voice is that of Luther, his teaching 
is that of Calvin. While therefore the reader must study the 
book with care, octogenarian Dr. Dallmann’s latest contribution 
nevertheless is one of great historical interest and practical use- 
fulness. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


This Is Luther. By Ewald M. Plass. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1948. 395 pages, 9x6. $5.00. 


The author states that he would like “humbly to lay the wreath 
of this little study on the tomb of this great man of God. The 
flowers in the wreath, at least the beautiful ones, grew in Luther’s 
garden; they are quotations gathered from his own writings.” 
Professor Plass’s wreath includes in addition a detailed review of 
Luther’s theology and a defense of Luther’s character against the 
aspersions of his opponents. The picture which the book gives of 
Luther’s theology is: Luther arrived at the realization that the 
Word of God was true; this realization gave him the determination 
to believe and teach the doctrine of justification by faith; in grati- 
tude for his justification the believer does good works. Professor 
Plass has read widely in preparing this study. His bibliography 
does not list studies on Luther by Scheel, Holl, or Karl Mueller. 
For his defense of Luther the author draws heavily on Julius Hare, 
Vindication of Luther. For a subsequent edition the author might 
wish to rephrase his expressions about Luther’s opponents’ demur- 
ring at “non-fundamentals” and about the “worth and dignity” of 
the individual. RicHarD R. CAEMMERER 


Christ As Authority. By Conrad Bergendoff. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1947. 147 pages, 5x 7%. $1.50. 


In the first two chapters the author raises the age-old question 
regarding authority in religion. Luther successfully challenged 
the Roman principle of heteronomy, which makes the Pope (another 
man) the authority in religion. The Enlightenment and Modernism, 
by making man the measure of all spiritual things, has an entirely 
autonomous authority. In contrast to both, the Christian holds 
that authority in religion must be, from beginning to end, theono- 
mous. Two antitheses seem to pervade the first two chapters of 
this little booklet: 1) Our autonomous culture has utterly failed 
to satisfy man’s search for authority in religion; 2) The advocates 
of theonomy have frequently become guilty of literalism and thereby 
have obscured the “living Christ.” The author states that he has 
no interest in any theory of inspiration, for Christianity is not 
belief in the Bible, but faith in Christ (10). The author is right 
in stating that the formula “The Bible is the Word of God” is 
meaningless (32) if anyone makes this formula the major or the 
material principle of theology or employs it to defend an ex opere 
operato view of the Bible which ignores that the Word is the 
dynamis theou. The author’s main interest is to show that the 
Spirit and the Word are inseparable and that therefore the mystery 
of inspiration is inexplicable; “Scripture without Christ is like 
a book whose pages have fallen apart; and Christ without Scripture 
is a name without reality” (38); “Faith in the Bible is indis- 
tinguishable from faith in Him who speaks through the Word” (44). 
But in view of the current situation such statements seem inadequate 
when speaking of authority in religion. Because the Bible proves 
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itself to be the Word of God by bringing man to Christ, therefore 
the Christian will also accept what the Bible says of itself, namely, 
that it is the inerrant Word of God. Our age needs both truths: 
The Scripture is the manger in which Christ lies (42), but also 
that other word of Luther which warns against departing one 
finger’s breadth from the mouth of Him who said: “This is My 
beloved Son, hear ye Him.” —In chapter three Dr. Bergendoff dis- 
cusses the Christian and the World and in chapter four Forgiveness 
as a Social Force. In the two final chapters the author presents his 
views on the Church and on ecumenicity. “There must be some 
form in which Christians of varying persuasions can testify to 
a unity which is more fundamental than the differences which 
separate” (137). Dr. E. Stanley Jones proposes that the churches 
unite by federal union, and Dr. Truman Douglass by amalgamation; 
Dr. Bergendoff suggests the conciliar plan of union, in which each 
group shall have equal right to be heard (134). This plan is 
predicated on the theory that no denomination is a self-sufficient 
unit, but that each group is but a part of the whole and must stand 
in some relation to the other parts which make the whole (135). 
Denominations must realize that Christian faith implies an exercise 
of love toward the whole, without which faith itself is only partial 
(136). To assign the proper place to both faith and love when 
dealing factually with the problem of Christian fellowship is not 
always easy. Ein weites Herz und ein enges Gewissen! It is no 
doubt true that divided Christendom is an offense to the world, 
though not the offense. But how can there be a world-shaking 
demonstration of the Church’s inherent fellowship (144) on the 
basis of a give-and-take union of the denominations in a visible 
Church unless there is agreement in the Word and authority of 
Christ? Dr. Bergendoff, president of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, has long been an active participant in the ecumenical move- 
ment, was a delegate to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
in 1937, and took a leading part in the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. F. E. Mayer 


Nearing the End. Simple Studies Concerning the Second Coming 
of Christ, and Related Events. By William L. Pettingill, D. D. 
Van Kampen Press, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 93 pages, 
57%. $1.25. 

The author is one of the staff which edited the Scofield Bible, 
the textbook of modern dispensationalism. In this small book some 
of the chief tenets of dispensationalism are discussed, e.g., the 
church-age is only a “parenthesis” interrupting the “age of the 
Law”; the Davidic covenant, 2 Sam. 7:16, will be fulfilled literally 
when Christ as the King of Israel will occupy the throne of David 
during the millennium; the rapture of the Church will occur prior 
to the great tribulation. The tenets of dispensationalism have been 
thoroughly examined by O. T. Allis in Prophecy and the Church. 
(Cp. our review of this book: “Dispensationalism Examined and 
Found Wanting,” (C. T. M. XVII, 89—94.) Dr. Th. Graebner offers 
an excellent critique of dispensationalism in Popular Symbolics, 
pp. 373—375, and Dr. Engelder refutes this extreme chiliasm in 
“Dispensationalism Disparages the Gospel,” C. T. M. VIII, 649 ff. 

F. E. MAYER 
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Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Bible Dictionary. Edited by 
Melanchthon W. Jacobus, Elbert C. Lane, Andrew C. Zenos, 
and Elmer J. Cook. Fund and Wagnalls Company, New 
York. 1936. xxiv and 965 pages, 934x7%. $6.00. 


This is a long title. The names of the other contributors occupy 
two more solid pages. All told, fifty-nine scholars collaborated in 
publishing this dictionary of the Bible. 

A Standard Bible Dictionary was first published in 1909. 
A second edition appeared in 1925. A third revision was prepared 
because “in the ten years since the Second Edition was issued, there 
have been such widened exploration of Bible lands and such 
significant unearthing of Bible cities and places, together with such 
new study of the contents of the Bible itself, that the obligation to 
acquaint the Dictionary’s readers with the knowledge secured from 
these sources has been inescapable.” 

As we might expect of a Bible dictionary, its pages are taken 
up to a large part with explanatory material about the persons and 
places named in the Bible. The editors have also included articles 
on such general subjects as one would look for in an encyclopedia: 
History of Israel, Religion of Israel, Marriage and Divorce, etc. 
They have, furthermore, added articles under topics that one 
normally expects to find in a systematic presentation of theology: 
Faith, Repentance, Sin, Forgiveness, etc. 

It is a good book for those who agree with the theological view- 
point of the writers. The preface frankly states it as “committed to 
the accepted facts of criticism, open-minded to its unsettled prob- 
lems, and thoroughly loyal to the basal truths of evangelical 
Christianity.” 

The reader merely has to dip into an article or two to find 
the higher critical views. Thus the reviewer looked up the item 
“Pentateuch.” He found no article under this head, but the note 
to see “Hexateuch.” Under “Hexateuch” he read this introduction 
to the article: “This term is preferable to the older, Pentateuch 

. since modern study has shown that Joshua is a part of the 
same literary production and must be included in any comprehensive 
study of the Pentateuch.” Then follows the customary theory of 
_ — of the Hexateuch as developed by the Graf-Wellhausen 
school. 

This critical viewpoint crops out also in articles that do not 
deal with the origin and authorship of the books of the Bible. 
Thus under the very first item, “Aaron,” we find the following: 
“E, with the point of view of Northern Israel . . . does not present 
A. as a sacrosanct priest... . The Priestly Document seeks to place 
A. more nearly on a parity with Moses.” 

To this writer it appeared that the New Testament does not 
suffer as badly from the critical viewpoint. At least the historicity 
of the resurrection of Jesus is defended. 

The book is good, because it contains much valuable information 
in well-organized form. In many articles the theological bias of 
the contributors does not enter the subject. It is not a good book 
to put into the hands of Sunday school teachers and other laymen 
who lack the necessary discrimination and judgment in Biblical 
criticism, although the editors have endeavored to make it 
a popular book. Wa ter R. ROEHRS 
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A Handbook of Organizations. Their Relation to the Church. By 
Theodore Graebner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1948. 368 pages. $4.50. 

Many of us have been waiting for months for the appearance 
of this volume. That its publication was slightly delayed is due 
to the author’s eagerness and determination to bring his findings 
up to date. What this involved, only he knows who had dealings 
with officials of organizations who sometimes do not readily supply 
desired information. But now the book is on the market. It meets 
an urgent need, as a continuous flow of letters from pastors from 
all parts of Synod seeking information on this or that order 
indicates. We are certain that the book will satisfy the expectations 
of all who are not only sensitive to the lodge evil, but who are 
also anxious to deal with it on the basis of sound, Scriptural 
principles. 

This volume, though compiled since the Saginaw convention, 
is really a labor of love extending over more than thirty-five years. 
Its findings and decisions are based chiefly on rituals and related 
materials, on correspondence carried on by the author with officials 
of organizations, and upon information supplied by some of our 
pastors. Though the author discusses more than 230 organizations, 
the book is far more than an annotated dictionary. It contains, in 
addition, a reprint of the significant essay on lodges by the now 
sainted Rev. O. H. Engelbrecht, a former member of Synod’s 
Bureau on Secret Orders; a historical overview of synodical policy 
regarding secret orders; and an outline of policies and procedures 
compiled by the author and followed by the other members of 
Synod’s Bureau. The book divides into two parts. The first part 
is devoted to a study of the relation of the secret orders (lodges 
in the synodical sense) to the Church, and the second deals with 
other societies that make an appeal to the membership of the 
Church (organizations that do not strictly classify as lodges). 

Concordia has again done an excellent printing job in the 
production of this book. The table of contents and the index make 
it easy for the reader to find his way around. 

Paut M. BRETSCHER 


The Airwaves Proclaim Christ. Lutheran Hour Sermons. By Wal- 
ter A. Maier, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. Concordia Publishing 
House, St.Louis, Mo. LXXII and 297 pages, 5%4x7%. 
$3.00, net. 

In his foreword to this book Dr. Maier says: “The sermons are 
printed as they were written, not in the shortened form which the 
time limitations on the air imposed. The nineteen minutes allotted 
the speaker on each program were sometimes too short for the 
proper and desired emphasis on certain vital thoughts. The fol- 
lowing pages also contain statements of facts which radio officials 
felt should be omitted. It is the author’s prayer that these sermons 
in book form may help increase the blessings with which the Holy 
Spirit has richly endowed the broadcast Word.” 

We take it that our readers are by this time well acquainted 
with the contents and the style of Dr. Maier’s radio addresses, and 
therefore these need no further comment. He himself gives us 
a summary of his preaching in his first address of the series, saying: 
“Every message will have a Bible text, explain a Bible truth, and 
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bring its greatest appeal in a plea for trust in the Bible’s Savior, . 

Every sermon will be, not a political, social, or moral discussion, 
but a personal invitation to men of all colors and conditions in the 
seventy-one countries throughout the world where Bringing Christ 
to the Nations is heard to turn from sin to the salvation which is 
in God’s Son, praise His holy name!” Sixty pages are devoted to 
reprints of portions of letters received from listeners all over the 
world. These excerpts make not only interesting but faith- 
encouraging reading. J. H.C. Frrrz 


My Sermon Notes on Biblical Characters. By Rev. William P. Van 
Wyk. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1948. 54%4x8 
153 pages. $1.75. 

We gladly recommend this little volume to our pastors. The 
sermon notes contained therein were prepared by the author during 
some forty years of service in the ministry. In his preface the 
author states that he has always tried to present messages that 
were drawn from, and based upon, the Word; his Sermon Notes 
on Biblical Characters verify this statement. Where the evan- 
gelical element is not sufficiently present and prominent, it may 
easily be added. What is more, the notes make for interesting 
sermonizing. Notes for three sermons have been included (pp. 45 ff., 
115 ff., 149 ff.) which may very well be used in a Mother’s Day 
sermon; happily these are all theocentric rather than matricentric 
in character. Page 81 ff. we find notes for a sermon on Christian 
education, p. 119 ff. notes for a sermon on institutional work among 
the unfortunates, and p. 138 ff. notes for a sermon on missions. 
We found but one reference (p. 15) to the sovereignty of God, 
though Reformed preachers, following in the footsteps of John 
Calvin, ordinarily make it a point to stress this attribute of God; 
the reference made to the irresistible grace of God on page 64 is, 
of course, not in keeping with the tenets of Biblical and Lutheran 
theology. On the whole, the book is conspicuously free from error, 
legalizing, and moralizing. The author’s notes on Old Testament 
characters are, we believe, better than those on characters of the 
New Testament. Watter E. Buszin 


Is Jesus God? An Answer to Infidels in the Church and Out. By 
Evangelist John R. Rice, D.D., Litt.D. Sword of the Lord 
Publishers, 214 West Wesley Street, Wheaton, Ill. 207 pages, 
5% x8. $2.00. 

After quoting John3:19-21, the author of this book says: 
“Here is the real explanation of all the unbelief in the world. 
Unbelief is grounded primarily in the will that is against God, 
not in the intelligence. There are no scientific or historical or 
philosophical facts which can make any honest inquirer turn from 
the Bible or from Christ. If men believe a system of thought and 
doctrine which denies the truth of the Bible and the deity of Christ, 
some wicked motive (an ‘evil heart of unbelief,’ as Hebrews 3:12 
says), either consciously or unconsciously, entered into the decision 
to doubt and made them susceptible to temptation. Hence, the way 
to deal with unbelief is to deal with it as sin. The problems of 
infidelity are problems of the heart, not primarily of the mind. 
And that means that the way to deal with unbelievers is to preach 
to them the Word of God, preach to them as Christ-rejecting sin- 
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ners who need salvation.” The headings of the chapters are: 
Is Jesus God? — Letter to a Modernist — The Virgin-Born Saviour 
—Old Testament Prophecies Miraculously Fulfilled in Christ — 
— The Resurrection of Jesus Christ — What is Wrong With 
a Modernist? 

Dr. Rice believes in the verbal inspiration of Scripture. He also 
believes and teaches the fundamental truths of Scripture: Christ’s 
deity, His virgin birth, His miracles, His resurrection, His atoning 
blood. He speaks of Christ’s death as “a substitutionary, atoning 
death.” He, however, denies that Baptism is a means of grace. 
When Scripture says that Christ is “the only-begotten of the 
Father,” Dr. Rice takes this in a physical sense and not, referring as 
it does, to the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. 
Christ’s virgin birth did not establish His deity, as Dr. Rice asserts, 
but His sinless humanity. Jesus was God from eternity, but 
became the God-Man (and a sinless man at that) from the time 
of His virgin birth. Our Savior had to be a sinless man to fulfill 
the Law for us and to suffer the punishment of our sins. But He 
had to be God at the same time in order to give to His work of 
redemption universal and eternal value. Dr. Rice’s book otherwise 
gives testimony to the fundamental truths of Scripture, a testimony 
so much needed in our day. J. H.C. Fritz 


How to Live Your Faith. By G. Ernest Thomas. Fleming H. Revell 

Company, New York, 1948. 189 pages, 542x8. $2.00. 

This book was selected by the Pulpit Book Club as a book of 
the month. In simple and striking language the author of this 
book aims to show how faith must be translated into action. 
Specific methods of expressing faith are listed for such important 
areas as prayer, reading the Bible, overcoming bad habits, getting 
rid of prejudices, ete. A cursory glance at the last five pages, 
embodying “References and Acknowledgments,” will reveal 
a breadth of reading on the part of Dr. Thomas, with a good eye 
toward finding and using illustrative material for sermons. Each 
message is filled with references to incidents of life and living and 
show a deep understanding of human nature and moral values on 
the part of the author. Faith in the sin-atoning Christ, however, 
is not found in this book. In speaking on “How to Know God” 
he presents Christ “as the perfect reflection of God. They [the 
Christians] have declared that men who want to know what God 
is like may safely look to Jesus. They have made Him the author 
and example of the kind of personal living which has the seal of 
God upon it.” Accordingly, a clear statement on the question of 
what constitutes real Christian living —living in Christ —is not 
found in this book. Nonetheless, for preachers it has this value, 
that the author knows how to preach by means of well-chosen 
words, good expressions, and fitting illustrations. 

L. C. WUERFFEL 


The Best Road. Tract No.159. By W. H. Eifert.— Church Eti- 
quette. Tract No. 163. By T. W. Teyler. — The Lord’s Supper 
and Our Christian Life. Tract No.164. By J. T. Mueller. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Each 10 cents. 

Here we have three very practical tracts. In the first the 
author sets forth, in clear, concise paragraphs, the importance of 
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pure doctrine and Biblical practice. In the second tract, direction 
is given in the proprieties upon arrival at the church, during the 
service, and at the conclusion of the same. In the third, the pres- 
entation of the Scriptural doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is followed 
by paragraphs setting forth how the Lord’s Supper aids us in our 
Christian life and benefits the same. May these tracts find the wide 
distribution which they well deserve. L. J. Steck 


When Thy Face I See. By Armin C. Oldsen. Ernst Kaufmann, 
Inc., New York. 85%, 131 pages, $2.25. 


Pastor Oldsen developed these sermons for his congregation 
at Valparaiso, Ind., and dedicated them to the “members and stu- 
dent members” of that church. His method is to ponder aspects of 
the Savior’s character and purpose, particularly in the Passion, by 
thinking of Him visually. He refers to specific works of art to 
make his point, but does not suspend his remarks from specific 
paintings. The method is freshly handled, and the doctrines of 
redemption and regeneration stand forth adequately. 

RIcHARD R, CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Portals of Prayer. _No.88. Daily Devotions from January 1 
to February 23, 1949. To Live Is Christ, by Stratford Eynon, and 
Er heisst Wunderbar, by Titus Lang. Each, 10 cents postpaid. 


Concordia Bible Teacher. Studies in the Psalms. Series I. 
Vol. X. No. 2, $1.00 per annum. Concordia Bible Student. Studies 
in the Psalms. Series I. Vol. XXXVIII. No. 2. 65 cents per annum. 
January—March, 1949. 


Edited by Rev. J. M. Weidenschilling, S.T. D., under the Aus- 
pices of the Board for Parish Education, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 


From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.: 


, The Winnowing Years. By Victor E. Beck. 62 pages, 544~x8. 
1.50. 


From “Sword of the Lord Publishers,” Wheaton, IIL: 


The Sword Book of Treasures. Gems of Christian Literature 
by great writers living and dead, as published in The Sword of 
the Lord, compiled by the editor, Evangelist John R. Rice, D.D., 


Litt. D. 
A CORRECTION 


In my favorable review, January issue, page 76, of Pastor 
Burgdorf’s book This Blessed Communion I said that “it was likely 
not intentional when the author quoted Jer. 31:33 as referring to the 
Mosaic Law.” The fact is that the author does not at all mention 
the Mosaic Law and that his reference to the Moral Law was entirely 
proper. I am sorry to have made the mistake and am glad herewith 
to make the correction. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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